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THE CASE BILL, PASSED BY 
Congress despite efforts of organized 
labor to prevail upon the lawmakers to 
shun hysterical action, is now on Presi- 
dent Truman’s desk. The bill is unwise 
and unjust. It is designed to emasculate 
free trade unionism. If the Case bill 
becomes law, a worsening of industrial 
relations will inevitably follow. “The 
workers of America will never willingly 
accept such a one-sided law,” President 
Green has declared. 


UNCERTAINTY OVER VETERANS’ 
seniority rights has been ended at last 
by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court upholding the position 
of organized labor. General Hershey’s 
superseniority interpretation is rejected, 
the court ruling that the law gives the 
veteran a guarantee against loss of sen- 
iority by reason of his absence but does 
not grant him “an increase in seniority.” 
The Hershey contention would have 
caused industrial chaos if it had been 
accepted. 


AT A WHITE HOUSE MEETING 
three American Federation of Labor 
leaders urged President Truman to take 
steps which would permit a revival of 
free trade unionism in the American 
zone of occupied Germany. The dele- 
gation, consisting of President Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and 
Second Vice-President Matthew Woll, 
asked that property confiscated by the 
Nazis be restored to the German unions 
without delay and that surplus Ameri- 
can goods, especially office equipment, 
be made available to them. If there is 
to be democracy in the Germany of the 
future, free trade unions are an essential. 


THE SOUTHERN ORGANIZING 
campaign launched last month will con- 
centrate on industries in which there 
is now relatively little organization. 
fforts will be made to enroll the many 
thousands of unorganized workers in 
the textile, lumber, chemical and gar- 
ment industries. Other Southern work- 
ers whom the A. FI. of L. expects to 


organize in large numbers are the white- 
collar workers, employes in the service 
trades and public employes. The pri- 
mary objectives of the A. F. of L. cam- 
paign are economic, not political. The 
benefits of unionism are being offered 
to all workers, regardless of race, color 
or creed. 


AN UNEMPLOYED UNION MAN 
does not forfeit his right to unemploy- 
ment compensation by refusing to take 
a non-union job, the Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court has ruled. John Seifing, 
a member for many years of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
declined a job at a shipyard that did 
not operate as a union shop. The State 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
cut him off the rolls, but the Superior 
Court says the worker was entirely right 
in refusing the job inasmuch as accept- 
ance would have terminated his union 
membership. Judge Claude T. Reno, 
writing the majority opinion, said that 
without the right to enforce its by-laws 
a union would be “a pallid, impotent 
entity.” ‘ 


EMPLOYERS OF THE CHISELING 
type are taking advantage of the vet- 
erans’ subsistence allowance provisions 
of the GI Bill of Rights, the Bulletin of 
the A. F. of L.’s Metal Trades Depart- 
ment reports. This kind of employer, 
says the publication, has descended upon 
the veteran like a vulture and is using 
the government subsidy for selfish ends. 
The article scores various abuses in on- 
the-job training of veterans. 


FOUR JOBSEEKERS FOR EVERY 
opening—that is the New Yerk City 
employment situation reported by the 
U.S. Employment Service. Skilled men 
are being offered semi-skilled and un- 
skilled jobs paying low wages. 


V. O. GARDNER HAS RETIRED 
from the presidency of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, giving advanced 
age as his reason. Mr. Gardner is 69. 
George Leighty is his successor. 
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Take It Easy 


We live meanly, like ants, though 
e fable tells us that we were long 
») changed into men. Like pygmies 
e fight with cranes; it is error upon 
ror and clout upon clout, and our 
st virtue has for its occasion a super- 
yous and evitable wretchedness. 

Our life is frittered away by detail. 
1 honest man has hardly need to 
unt more than his ten fingers, or 
extreme cases he may add his ten 
«s, and lump the rest. Simplicity, 
mplicity, simplicity ! 

| say, let your affairs be as two or 
ree, and not a hundred or a thou- 
pnd; instead of a million, count half 
dozen, and keep your accounts on 
our thumbnail. In the midst of this 
lopping sea of civilized life, such are 
¢ clouds and storms and quicksands 
nd thousand-and-one items to be al- 
wed for, that a man has to live, if he 
ould not founder and go to the bot- 
m and not make his port at all, by 
kad reckoning, and he must be a great 
iculator indeed who succeeds. 
Simplify, simplify. Instead of three 
als a day, if it be necessary eat but 
ne. Instead of a hundred dishes, five. 
nd reduce other things in proportion. 
The nation itself, with all its so- 
tiled internal improvements which, 
y the way, are all external and super- 
cial, is just such an unwieldy and 
\ergrown establishment, cluttered 
ith furniture and tripped up by its 
wn traps, ruined by luxury and heed- 
8s expense, by want of calculation 
nda worthy aim, as the million house- 
lds in the land. 

Men think that it is essential that 
¢ nation have commerce and export 
fe and talk through a telegraph and 
hie thirty miles an hour ; but whether 
¢ should live like baboons or like men 
a little uncertain. 

Why should we live with such hurry 
d waste of life? 

Henry David Thoreau, 1854. 
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T A TIME when reactionary 
A: newspapers, radio commenta- 
tors and politicians were striv- 

ing to whip the American people into 
a Hitlerian frenzy of anti-labor hatred, 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor met around the 
fable at the A. F. of L. Building in 
Washington and issued a call for a 


preturn to national sanity. 
» After considering the industrial situ- 


Nation carefully and dispassionately, the 
Headers of the Federation drafted a 


WSlatement condemning legislation writ- 


Dien “in the spirit of vengeance” and 


Psipporting the Kilgore resolution for 
"a thorough investigation into the basic 


)tauses of labor-management strife. 


Such an investigation, said the Coun- 
Gi, would disclose the facts. and “make 
eit evident to all that punitive anti- 


Strike legislation is unnecessary.” 


© “We do not see,” the Council ob- 
served, “how any legislative body can 
semact new laws governing such in- 
Yolved and explosive matters as labor- 
Management relations without having 
the essential information * * * . We 
fannot comprehend how any good law 
tan emerge from the present cauldron 
of emotional frenzy * * * .” 
Confidence was expressed that a 
calm, fearless investigation would dis- 


That postwar labor troubles are partially 
attributable to the failure of Congress and 
government to provide for human 
Needs as well as industrial and financial 
mets By nd reconversion. 
t labor was fully justified in seeking 
a, ar increases in wage rates to meet 
higher living costs because such adjust- 


ments were forbidden by the government 
durine the war. 

That governmental policies restraining 
free collective bargaining and tying price 
~ directly to wage adjustments are 


pensible for much of the present con- 
fast and unrest. 
_ That government tax policies have placed 
Mdu-iry in a favored position where it 
fan resist the just demands of the workers 
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and sustain prolonged strikes without 
financial loss, regardless of the public 
interest. 


The Council made public a detailed 
report on wages during the war and 
since. This report showed that while 
in November, 1943, weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing aggregated $650,000,- 
000, by February, 1946, payrolls had 
dropped to $379,000,000. 

“Wage income and wage rates have 
been on a downward trend since April, 
1945,” the study brought out. 


Russia's Attitude Assailed 


A large part of the Council’s time 
was devoted to an examination of 
world affairs. The Council found an 
acute deterioration in the international 
situation, with power politics the order 
of the day. The attitude adopted by 
Russia since the end of the war was 
excoriated, the Council pointing out 
that the U.S.S.R. has “trampled on the 
high principles proclaimed by the 
United Nations.” 

“We must reach a clear understand- 
ing with Russia,” said the Council in 
a statement. “Further delay and ap- 
peasement offer little hope of success 
and may only widen the breach. If 
Russia’s policy is to be tough, we must 
show her that we can get tougher in 
our defense of basic principles.” 

General MacArthur’s administration 
of Japan was praised, but the victors’ 
rule over Germany came in for strong 
criticism. Said the Council: 

“It is obvious that the Big Four oc- 
cupation policy of dividing conquered 
countries into zones is a mistake. 
Thus, instead of concentrating on the 
reeducation of the German people and 
the reorganization of their country on 
a democratic basis, the Big Four have 
made the fatal error of dividing it up 
into four zones without regard for the 
economic needs and welfare of Europe. 

“Instead of reorganizing Germany’s 


‘unions 





President Green at 
the Spring meeting 


KO 


industry and utilizing the skill of its 
workers for the purposes of peace and 
the economic reconstruction of the con- 
tinent, destructive deindustrialization 
schemes have been launched in the 
very industrial heart of Europe. 

“Instead of fostering and aiding the 
restoration and growth of such primary 
organs of the democratic way of life as 
free trade unions, half-hearted denazi- 
fication schemes, forced merging of 
political organizations, the restriction 
of the right of free association in unions 
and political parties have become the 
established practices in the various 
zones of occupied Germany.” 

A world peace conference should be 
called at an early date, the Council 
said, with small nations participating 
in the discussions and decisions and 
with the spokesmen of free trade 
“drawn into the deliberations 
and adequately represented in the mak- 
ing of decisions affecting the peace and 
prosperity of the world.” 

The Council called for a return to 
the Atlantic Charter and adherence to 
its principles in the drafting of all 
peace treaties. The Council also urged 
that former union leaders be sought out 
in the defeated and liberated nations 
and given the opportunity to revive 
free trade unionism. 

Moving from the international scene 
to the recently initiated Southern or- 
ganizing campaign, the Council or- 
dered the formation of a committee of 
outstanding A. F. of L. leaders in the 
South to work with George Googe, 
campaign coordinator. The Council 
authorized the extension of full assist- 
ance by the American Federation of 
Labor and urged all affiliated national 
and international unions to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. 

The next regular meeting of the 
Council will be held in August at the 
Hotel Drake, Chicago. 
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World Peace 


The first concern of mankind today 
is the rebuilding of the war-ravaged 
world on a basis of just and lasting 
peace and on a foundation of abun- 
dance. 

Our country has responsibility to 
exercise international leadership—with 
consistency and vigor—for the achieve- 
ment of this paramount goal. 

More than one year after V-E Day, 
there is still no world peace. Not a 
single peace treaty has been signed. 
Famine and pestilence are threatening 
Europe and large sections of Asia. 
Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism has been 
beaten on the field of battle. Democ- 
racy has scored a colossal military tri- 
umph, but the menace of political des- 
potism and one-party dictatorship 
continues acute. Formerly independent 
countries have lost seli-determination 
and are controlled by secret police. 
Advocates of democratic institutions 
are imprisoned or liquidated. The 
U.S.S.R. is arming dissident groups in 
neighboring countries. Armies of oc- 
cupation continue to dominate large 
areas and live off the soil. The prog- 
ress of reconstruction has thereby been 
hindered in the land of the occupier as 
well as the occupied. 

What has happened to the ideals 
which inspired the democratic forces 
to outproduce and outfight the regi- 
mented ranks of Nazi-Nipponese tyr- 
anny? The big powers have discarded 
the Atlantic Charter. Its principles, 
which rallied nations to war, are ne- 
glected in building the peace and re- 
building the war-wrecked world. Power 
politics is the order of the day. Inter- 
national conferences called to consider 
steps toward peace and world coopera- 
tion only aggravate the differences and 
widen the gaps between the victorious 
powers of yesterday. 

The world situation has deteriorated 
acutely. The causes of deterioration 
began at Yalta where the basis was 
laid for strangling the emerging demo- 
cratic forces in eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. Without minimizing the 
great contributions of the Soviet people 
to the victory over the common enemy, 
it must be said that the Russian gov- 
ernment has utilized these heroic sac- 
rifices of the U.S.S.R. as an excuse for 
pursuing a policy of militant nationalist 
expansion and aggrandizement. The 
United Nations has gotten off to a 
poor start—dominated by the big 
powers, hobbled by its own rules and 


tragically weakened by unilateral ac- 
tion. 

It is obvious that the Big Four oc- 
cupation policy of dividing conquered 
countries into zones is a_ mistake. 
Thus, instead of concentrating on the 
reeducation of the German people and 
the reorganization of their country on 
a democratic basis, the Big Four have 
made the fatal error of dividing it up 
into four zones without regard for the 
economic needs and welfare of Europe. 

Instead of reorganizing Germany's 
industry and utilizing the skill of its 
workers for the purposes of peace and 
the economic reconstruction of the con- 
tinent, destructive deindustrialization 
schemes have been launched in the very 
industrial heart of Europe. Instead of 
fostering and aiding the restoration and 
growth of such primary organs of the 
democratic way of life as free trade 
unions, half-hearted denazification 
schemes, forced merging of political or- 
ganizations, the restriction of the right 
of free association in unions and po- 
litical parties have become the estab- 
lished practices in the various zones of 
occupied Germany. Similar policies 
have been followed in Austria. 

Instead of treating democratic co- 
belligerent Italy as a liberated country, 
the Big Three have approached the 
problem of an Italian peace settlement 
as if it were a treaty to be signed with 
a vanquished hostile country, despite 
the solemn pledges and promises made 
to the Italian people, who were the first 
ones to overthrow a Fascist dictator- 
ship. 

Only in Japan has the cause of 
democratic regeneration made any 
headway at all. But even here it is 
questionable how long it will be before 
General MacArthur's able and _ far- 
sighted leadership is interfered with 
and paralyzed by the introduction of 
power politics. The plight of Korea 
should put our government on guard 
against making concessions to weaken 
General MacArthur's powers and poli- 
cies. The tense situation in China is 
another demonstration of Communist 
fifth-column methods of aggression. 

To overcome this distressing inter- 
national situation and to promote a 
feeling of trust, friendship and cooper- 
ation among all nations, the American 
Federation of Labor proposes the fol- 
lowing measures be taken: 

(1) A return to the Atlantic Charter 
and q loyal adherence to its principles 
as the guide for all peace treaties. 

(2) Transformation of the United 








Nations into an effective agency oi 
nations responsible for preserving 
world peace, strengthening the bonds 
of world security and promoting hu- 
man freedom and’ welfare. 

(3) We urge that democratic na- 
tions - governing liberated countries 
seek out former union leaders, put 
upon them the responsibility and op- 
portunity of reviving free trade union- 
ism and supply them with the necessary 
office equipment and means of commu- 
nication and travel. We urge similar 
policies to restore cooperative under- 
takings. 

(4) A world peace conference 
should be called at an early date. We 
commend Secretary Byrnes’ proposal 
of such a conference. Small nations 
should participate in deliberations and 
decisions. 

(5) The spokesmen of free trade 
unions should be drawn into the de- 
liberations and adequately represented 
in the making of decisions affecting the 
peace and prosperity. of the world. 

(6) Our government should initi- 
ate United Nations proposals for over- 
coming the threat of famine and for 
treating the millions of displaced and 
uprooted persons in a humane and fair 
manner and according them every op- 
portunity for making a fresh start in 
life and doing their part in insuring a 
free, peaceful and prosperous world. 


Legislation 


The Executive Council calls upon 
the United States Senate to refrain 
from enacting anti-strike legislation of 
any kind. Such legislation, drafted in 
the spirit of vengeance against specific 
work stoppages, could only result in 
economic disaster when given general 
application. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that 
millions of members of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions have negoti- 
ated new contracts since the war ended 
by peaceful collective bargaining with 
employers and without any interrup- 
tion of production. They are bound 
to resent any attempt to penalize them 
with drastic legislative curbs. It is also 
easily demonstrable that the workers 
who have engaged in strikes since V-] 
Day were forced to do so because the 
uncompromising attitude of their em- 
ployers left them no other recourse for 
redressing their grievances. 

After careful consideration, we have 
come to the conclusion that not a sin- 
gle one of the restrictive measures 
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proposed to Congress as a cure against 

strikes is constitutional or workable. 
We condemn the Case bill speci- 

fically as the worst anti-labor measure 


ever adopted by either branch of Con- 


gress. It would wreck labor relations 
throughout American industry and 
precipitate chaotic conditions. We urge 
the Senate to reject this measure in 
toto. 

The Executive Council is convinced 
that the wisest course for the Senate 
to pursue is to adopt the Kilgore reso- 
lution, which calls for an investigation 
by the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee “to examine the basic 
causes of labor-management disputes 
and the basic economic and other fac- 
tors, including governmental policies 
and decisions affecting free collective 
bargaining.” 

We do not see how any legislative 
body can enact new laws governing 
such involved and explosive matters 
as labor-management relations without 
having the essential information called 
for by the resolution. We cannot com- 
prehend how any good: law can emerge 
from the present cauldron of emotional 
frenzy whipped up by anti-labor propa- 
ganda which substitutes prejudice for 
facts. 

On the other hand, we firmly believe 
that a calm and thorough Senate in- 
vestigation will disclose these facts: 

(1) That postwar labor troubles are 
partially attributable to the failure of 
Congress and the government to pro- 
vide for reconversion for human needs 
as well as industrial and financial 
needs. : 

(2) That labor was fully justified 
in seeking postwar increases in wage 
rates to meet higher living costs be- 
cause such adjustments were forbidden 
by the government during the war. 

(3) That governmental policies re- 
straining free collective bargaining and 
tying price relief directly to wage ad- 
justments are responsible for much of 
the present confusion and unrest. 

(4) That government tax policies 
have placed industry in a favored posi- 
tion where it can resist the just de- 
mands of the workers and sustain pro- 
longed strikes without financial loss, 

gardless of the public interest. 

The Executive Council submits that 

ikes two to make a quarrel and that 

ietimes a third party provokes it. 
is a dangerous practice to place ex- 

‘lusive blame on unions for strikes and 
olve the other participants. 

We are confident that a full and 
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fearless investigation of the facts will 
uphold labor’s position and make it 
evident to all that punitive anti-strike 
legislation is unnecessary. 


The South 


The Executive Council gives its 
unanimous approval to the plans now 
under way for an intensive organizing 
campaign by the American Federation 
of Labor in the South. 

Our mission as a labor organization 
is to organize the unorganized workers 
of the nation and to raise their working 
and living standards. There is no sec- 
tion of the nation which needs organi- 
zation more acutely than the South. 
We believe that the success of our 
organizing.efforts will prove beneficial 
not only to Southern workers, but also 
to Southern industry and agriculture. 

The projected Southern organizing 
drive will be guided by these basic 
principles : 

(1) Its primary objectives will be 
economic, rather than political. 

(2) It will offer the benefits of 
unionism to all workers, regardless of 
race, color or creed. 

(3) It will be carried on by an 
organization with an undeviating loy- 
alty to the United States of America. 

The Executive Council directs that 
a coordinator be appointed to direct 
all organization efforts in the South. 

We further direct that a policy com- 
mittee, composed of outstanding Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor leaders in the 
South, be appointed to work with and 
advise the coordinator. 

We authorize the extension of full 
assistance to the organization drive by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We urge all affiliated national and 
international unions to cooperate by 
assigning organizers to supplement and 
support the American Federation of 
Labor’s campaign. 

We call upon all local unions in the 
South to join with city central bodies 
and State Federations of Labor in 
making this a united and successful 
effort. 


The Miners 


The Executive Council, after giving 
careful consideration to the issues in- 
volved in the coal dispute, has come 
to the unanimous conclusion that the 
United Mine Workers of America is 
thoroughly justified in carrying on its 
fight for the establishment of a health 


and welfare fund for the coal miners 
of the nation. 

We wish to emphasize that, in press- 
ng this fight, the United Mine Work- 
ers Union is carrying out the expressed 
determination of its members to pro- 
tect themselves against the inhuman 
conditions under which they are forced 
to work. 

The facts leave no room for debate. 
We find: 

(1) That each year thousands of 
miners are slaughtered or crippled by 
preventable mine accidents because of 
inadequate inspections and the greedy 
and grudging policy of the coal opera- 
tors toward safety installations. 

(2) That compensation for injured 
miners and the dependents of those 
killed in mine accidents falls far short 
of even a minimum standard of human 
decency. 

(3) That the evils of the company 
doctor system deprive the miners of 


the opportunity for proper medical 
care and hospitalization. 

Can anyone blame the miners for 
using their economic strength to cor- 
rect such intolerable conditions? 

Can the American people fail to con- 
demn the coal operators for stubborn- 
ly refusing to grant the fair demands 
of their employes? 

The coal operators have rejected the 
union’s proposal for a health and wel- 
fare fund on the ground that it is a new 
and revolutionary procedure. This 
position is completely at variance with 
the facts. 

Health and welfare funds have been 
established to protect mine workers in 
Great Britain, Spain and India. Shall 
America lag behind other countries in 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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OUTHERN DRIVE 
Datiached 


A. F. of L. will enroll 1,000,000 members in South during next 
‘twelve months, President Green promised delegates at Asheville 


EITHER reactionary employers 
Noe Communists in the C.I.O. 

can stop the campaign of the 
American Federation of Labor to en- 
roll 1,000,000 unorganized Southern 
workers in the next twelve months. 
That statement by. William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., brought 
3,000 cheering delegates to their feet 
at last month’s rousing Southern Labor 
Conference at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. 

In the fortnight since the conference 
closed, A. F. of L. organizers in the 
Southern states have demonstrated that 
the Federation’s big offensive is indeed 
unstoppable. They have been signing 
up multitudes of workers who are 
eager to get into A. F. of L. unions 
and raise their wages and living stand- 
ards. In every city and town of the 
great Southland there is enthusiastic 
support for the organizing campaign 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that was set in motion at the two- 
day Asheville meeting. 

President Green’s address to the 
conference, like that of Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, dropped 
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blockbusters on the Communists 
of the C.I.0., which is also try- 
ing to organize the South. 

“The weathervane of the 
dual movement swings to the right 
or to the left, whichever way the wind 
from Moscow blows,’ Mr. Green de- 
clared. “As far as their efforts in the 
South are concerned, I predict that 
though they may invade you today, they 
will be gone with the wind tomorrow.” 

The A. F. of L. chieftain gave the 
unorganized Southern wage-earners 
the assurance that in coming into the 
Federation they will be promoting 
their own interests and will run their 
own affairs. To the people of the 
South he pledged that the A. F. of L. 
organizing campaign will “bring bet- 
ter and more prosperous times” to 
their section of the country. To 
Southern industrialists he issued this 
blunt warning: 

“Grow and cooperate with us or 
fight for your life against Communist 
forces.” 

Mr. Green made it perfectly clear 
that the Federation intends to organ- 
ize workers employed by companies 


George Meany named Commies in C.1.0. 


which have stubbornly refused to rec- 
ognize unions in the past. He called 
upon these concerns to slough off 
their outmoded anti-union ideas and 
show “good business sense.” 

“They can no longer stem the tide 
of union organization,” he said. 
“Whether these employers like it oF 


‘not, the workers of the South are going 


Employer resistance will 


Nothing 


to organize 
only redouble our efforts. 
can stop us.” 

Another important section of Mr. 
Green’s address said: 

“Despite the progress we have made, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the South still lags behind the rest of 
the country in union organization. 
That is what we are determined to 
change. 

“For too many years the South has 
suffered under the economic curse 
cheap labor. Cheap labor means sub 
standard labor, unorganized labor. 
Cheap labor lacks consumer buying 
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power. Cheap labor results in eco- 
nomic stagnation and industrial paral- 
ysis. Any country where cheap labor 
exists is a backward country. China, 
India and Mexico are convincing ex- 
amples. 

“But where labor is well organized 
and union wages are paid, you will 
find a thriving country. Union wages 
create a higher standard of living and 
higher purchasing power. Trying to 
maintain industry and agriculture 
without high purchasing power is like 
attempting to operate an automobile 
without gasoline. It just can’t be done. 

“Therefore, we are determined to 
raise wages in the South. The Amer- 
ican standard of living must be the 
standard for the entire nation, not for 
certain favcred geographical areas. 
We don’t want high wages in the North 
and lower differentials in the South. 
The American standard of living is 
the only standard of living which the 
American Federation of Labor will 
accept in the South.” 

In his address to the conference Sec- 
retary Meany hammered at the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the 
CLO., recalling how they attempted 
to sabotage this country’s defense ef- 
forts by staging “political strikes” in 
the period when Joseph Stalin and 
Adolf Hitler were linked in a pact of 
friendship. . This disgraceful chapter 
is one which the C.I.O. has been 


hoping the American people would for- 
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get, but Mr. Meany played a blazing 
light on the infamous efforts of Com- 
munist-controlled C.I.O. ynions to help 
Hitler back in 1940 and “£941. 

The A. F. of L. secretary tore to 
shreds the bland claims of Van Bitt- 
ner, “front man” for the C.I.O.’s cam- 
paign, to the effect that Communists 
will have nothing to do with the C.I.O. 
drive. Not Bittner but the C.I.O.’s 
National Executive Board speaks for 
that organization, Mr. Meany pointed 
out. He then proceeded to call out the 
names of “the devoted followers of 
Moscow who control that Board.” 
Those listed by Mr. Meany were Jo- 
seph Curran, Harry Bridges, Julius 
Emspak, Lewis Merrill, Abram Flaxer, 
Joseph Selly, Ben Gold, Michael Quill, 
Lee Pressman and Sidney Hillman. 

“The workers of the 
South-have their 
choice,” Mr. Meany 
said, “between an or- 
ganization of trade 
unions and trade 
unionists who have 
never swerved for a 


George Googe, chief 
Southern organizer, 
was conclave chair- 
man. Below — Sec- 
tion of crowd at 
the most important 
labor meeting in the 
history of the South 


single minute from the principle laid 
down so long ago by Sam Gompers— 
the principle that you cannot be a good 
union man unless you are first a good 
American—and an organization that 
has openly followed the Communist 
line and is following that line today. 

“Does anybody who knows anything 
about the South, who knows anything 
about the staunch and consistent 
Americanism of the people of this sec- 
tion of the country, have any doubt 
that in making their choice they will 
overwhelmingly prefer an organization 
that thinks and acts Anfierican as 
against an organization of Communist 
fifth columnists ?” 

Other speakers at the Asheville con- 
ference included Frank P. Fenton, 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, Ralph McGill 

and Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. 
John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine 
Workers, who was un- 
able to attend because 
of the coal strike, sent 
a telegram in which he 
said the organization of 
the South can be ac- 
complished only by the 
A. F. of L. and its affili- 
ated unions. Mr. Lewis 
pledged the full coop- 
eration of the U.M.W. 
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The union gives courses 
in many subjects. This 
group is studying radio 


Leader of the Electricians 
is Juan Jose Rivera Rojas 
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Meet the Electricians of Mexico! 


the American Federation of Labor 

have had a keen interest in the 
workers of other lands. In particular, 
America’s organized workers have 
manifested a desire to know more and 
more about the trade unions and trade 
unionists of other countries. 

Our national! and international 
unions, composed of wage-earners re- 
siding in the United States and Can- 
ada, have for a long time held mem- 
bership in world craft organizations 
whose objective has been greater co- 
ordination and cooperation in the over- 
all effort to raise the standards of 
labor everywhere. In recent years 
there has been greater interest shown 
by American Federation of Labor 
members in the trade union groups of 
Latin America than in those of any 
other part of the globe. 

As is well known, in some of the 
countries of Latin America trade union- 
ism, as we understand it in the United 
States, is only in its infancy, and even 
in such a land as Mexico, where or- 
ganization of wage-earners has ex- 
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F OR MANY years the workers of 


By GEORGE MEANY 


isted for some decades, there are many 
unions which are relatively small and 
which are still in the stage of develop- 
ment our foremost organizations found 
themselves in thirty or forty years ago. 

A number of Mexican unions, how- 
ever, have attained strength and stand- 
ing which entitle them to be listed close 
to the very top of any roster of great 
labor organizations of the Western 
Hemisphere. The outstanding union 
in this group is the Sindicato Mexicano 
de Electricistas (Mexican Union of 
Electricians). While attending the re- 
cent Mexico City conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, I had 
an opportunity to see at first hand how 
this union operates and the extent to 
which it renders service to its members. 

The Union of Electricians is very 
highly regarded by workers throughout 
Mexico. In the first place, this organ- 
ization has a galaxy of achievements to 
its credit in the usual trade union field 
of raising wages and improving work- 
ing conditions. Formed in 1914, the 
Mexican Union of Electricians has 
brought its members rates of pay which 


are among the highest in the country. 
In addition, the union has given them 
security, sane hours of work and ex- 
cellent.conditions, It is natural, there- 
fore, that the union should have the 
support and esteem of its own men- 
bers, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why Mexican workers in other 
trades speak of this union in a most 
laudatory way. 

However, there is another side to the 
electrical workers’ organization which 
has profoundly impressed all observers. 
This is the varied services which the 
union makes available to its member- 
ship apart from those rendered on 4 
strictly economic basis. 

The Mexican Union of Electricians 
owns buildings in various parts of. the 
country which are valued at 5,000,000) 
pesos (about $1,000,000). These 
buildings are for the sole use of ts 
members. The principal building 
located in Mexico City. In this mot- 
ern, four-story structure, in which ! 
spent several exceedingly pleasat 
hours, the union has facilities of almost 
every conceivable type for the well- 
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yeing and happiness of its members, 

Juan José Rivera Rojas, secretary- 
eneral of the S.M.E. and one of the 
‘remost men of the Mexican trade 
union movement, calls the headquarters 
iuilding “a complete social edifice for 
the workers.” The description is apt. 

In addition to the union offices, there 
sre club rooms where the workers can 
spend their leisure time, a well-stocked 
library, a magnificent theater, a mod- 
em, well-equipped gymnasium, class- 
rooms, a health clinic, a pharmacy and 
a cooperative store. 

In brief, the union functions as. an 
institution which is important to its 
members not only when they are at 
work but during their non-working 
hours as well. The activities of the 
organization in health, education, cul- 
ture and recreation, as well as in the 
basic work of advancing the members’ 
economic interests, have paid splendid 
dividends. The electrical workers of 
Mexico are one of the healthiest groups 
of wage-earners in the country; they 
are also alert, intelligent and well in- 
formed as to events in Mexico and 
the world at large. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Mexico has no better 
citizens than the members of the Union 
of Electricians and their families. 

The medical service offered is out- 
standing. Medical care is provided for 
ll the members and their families with- 
ut any cost whatever, the medical serv- 
ice being one of the things to which the 
electrical worker automatically becomes 
entitled when he joins the union. A 
staff of physicians, chosen from among 
the best in Mexico, attend to the pa- 
tients. There are consulting rooms for 
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Books 
may be borrow 
ed from the union’s well-stocked lib 
ibrary 


internal medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
dentistry, urology, physiotherapy and 
the other branches of the healing arts. 
These rooms are located on the third 
floor of the Mexico City headquarters. 

On the fourth floor is the sanita- 
rium, which has an operating room, 
complete in every detail, and with the 
most modern medical equipment that 
can be secured. Treatment here is also 
for the members’ families as well as 
for the members themselves. I and 
those who accompanied me in my tour 
of this part of the building were deeply 
impressed by what we saw. We found 
a miniature hospital, spotlessly clean, 
with everything in perfect order and 
modern to the last detail. 






































The theater is a very attractive cham- 
ber seating 1,200 persons. The seats 
are cushioned and the equipment is up- 
to-date in every respect. Films are 
shown every Monday and Saturday for 
adults and children, respectively. 
Union meetings take place in the thea- 
ter and it is also the scene of cultural 
gatherings and lectures, The ballet, 
composed of members’ children, holds 
its rehearsals here. 

The library contains both literary 
and scientific works. Readers may con- 
sult books in the library or they may 
take them home. Advice as to the best 
books for the member’s purposes is 
available. 

The Union of Electricians runs a 
school for its members and their chil- 
dren in which courses are given in a 
variety of subjects. Among them are 
electricity, radio, mathematics and lan- 
guages. The teachers are thoroughly 
qualified and the classrooms are always 
filled to capacity. 

Sports activities figure importantly 
in the extra-curricular program of the 


union. Bas- (Continued on Page 30) 
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MERICA has come through the 
war to face the greatest eco- 
nomic and social issue in its his- 

tory. Or, more accurately, we now 
face an economic and social issue which 
has been with us for generations, but 
which now takes on unequaled magni- 
tude. 

This central issue is whether the pro- 
ductive capacity of America shall be 
given full scope for tremendous achieve- 
ments or whether we shall, as in the 
past, produce at only a fractional part 
of our capacity. This issue is also 
whether the proceeds of this production 
shall be distributed generously and 
equitably, in a manner to assure the 
average citizen a fair reward for his 
toil and to bring a decent standard of 
living to every American family, or 
whether these proceeds of production 
shall be distributed in a selfish and in- 
equitable manner which maintains pov- 
erty in a land of limitless plenty. 

The way to determine this issue will 
decide the future of our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, individual freedom and 
political democracy. The words “pri- 
vate enterprise” should be underscored, 
because the true friends of private en- 
terprise know that it cannot withstand 
the impact of another depression as 
much bigger than the last one as World 
War II was bigger than World War I. 
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By LEON H. KEYSERLING 


That is the kind of depression that we 
will have if we act now as we did in the 
1920s. 

And yet, while the future of private 
enterprise is clouded with doubt if the 
shortsighted policies of the past con- 
tinue, never before was the future of 
private enterprise so bright if it adjusts 





> Mr. Keyserling is one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding authorities in the 
field of housing. From 1937 to 1942 
he served as deputy administrator and 
general counsel of the U.S. Housing 
Authority (now Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority), of which he became 
acting commissioner in 1942. When 
the National Housing Agency was cre- 
ated in 1942, he became its general 
counsel. A friend of labor, Mr. Key- 
serling was the major draftsman of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 and 
the Full Employment Bill of 1945. 





itself, in moderation and good will, to 
the lessons of experience and the needs 
of our times. 

For the production records hung up 
during the recent war have made it 
clear beyond question that we do not 
need socialism, and we certainly do not 
need a totalitarian form of government. 
The American economic system is 


strong enough and rich enough to pro- 
vide decent standards of living for all, 
without destroying the principle of dif- 
ferent reward based upon different 
ability, without taking the means of 
production out of. private ownership 
and management, and without confisca- 
tion or unusual levies. 

But in order that our system of pri- 
vate enterprise may come through with 
flying colors, it must abandon the re- 
strictive outlook which has character- 
ized so much of its activity in the past 
and must accept instead the philosophy 
of full production and full employment. 

Whenever anyone refers to a re 
strictive outlook, there are some mis- 
guided people who seize upon thes 
words as a means of heaping criticisms 
and calumnies upon the shoulders © 
working people in general and organ 
ized labor in particular. But in broa 
perspective, nothing is clearer in our 
history than that the organized labor 
movement has stood on the side of ex 
panding our economy and multiplying 
its fruits. The organized opposition t 
this kind of progress has come from 
quite different sources. ie a 

The most recent illustration of ths 
occurred when the Full Employer 
Bill was before Congress last year. #0 
main purpose of this bill was to dedi- 
cate our people, our enterprise ind our 
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government to the proposition that the 
right to employment is a gift of nature 
which should not be withdrawn by man. 
The bill held that it was our obligation, 
as a people and as a nation, to make 
this right secure and to enjoy the 
benefits of prosperity, security and 
happiness which flow from the full 
exercise of this right. 

On this great issue, putting aside 
matters of detail, the working people of 
America in all types of labor organiza- 
tions have stood steadfastiy in favor of 
full production and full employment. 

The opposition to the Full Employ- 
ment Bill came entirely from some 
spokesmen of narrow interests who 
were afraid of full employment. Some 
of these spokesmen were even frank 
enough to state that they preferred a 
certain amount of unemployment, even 
where involuntary. They said that a 
“pool” of unemployed was a necessary 
characteristic of a “free” or “healthy” 
economy, 

It is not to be supposed that any 
of these spokesmen contemplated that 
this “free” or “healthy” state of affiairs 
would require that they and their fam- 
ilies might have to take their turn in 
sharing the desolation and deprivation 
of unwanted unemployment. 

Those uninformed persons who in 
the press and on the radio rush to ac- 
cuse labor of a restrictive outlook 
do well to read through the 
hearings on the Full Employment Bill. 
_ The whole subject of house produc- 
tion is closely connected with the goal 
ot Tull production and full employment. 
It is also closely connected with the goal 
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of a decent standard of living for every 


American family. And here again we 
have a close and dramatic illustration 
of those who seek to achieve these 
goals and also of those 
who stand deliberately 
against them in their de- 
sire to benefit by a re- 
strictive economy. 

The Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill (S. 1592), some- 
times referred to as the 
General Housing Bill, has 
now passed the Senate and 
awaits action by the House 
of Representatives. The 
general purposes of this 
bill are simple. First, to 
stimulate an annual volume 
of house production suffi- 
cient for housing to play its 
full part in an economy 
of full production and full 
employment. Second, to re- 
place substandard housing, 
slums and shacks in urban 
and rural areas with de- 
cent housing at a sufficient 
rate of speed to make genu- 
ine progress toward the 
goal of a decent home for every Amer- 
ican family. And third, to provide aid 
for local planning, so that a sound 
housing environment can be placed in 
the setting of a sound general commu- 
nity environment. 

Before discussing any of the provi- 
sions of this bill in detail, it is impor- 
tant to note that the hearings on this 
bill have afforded another example of 
the lineup between those who favor 


a full economy and those who look 
yearningly backward to a restrictive 
economy. 

Organized labor has expressed its 
unqualified and aggressive support of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. Any 
criticism of the bill on the part of work- 
ing people was.only on the ground that 
it should be even more comprehensive 
and even more forward-looking. 

On the other hand, the bill has been 
and is being fought tooth and nail by 
spokesmen of certain groups who 
wrongly think that their interests would 
he hurt by a program to achieve a 
decent home for every American family. 

These spokesmen for restriction in- 
clude some homebuilders, despite the 
fact that the bill would give the pri- 
vate homebuilding industry the great- 





est opportunity it has ever had to build 
more houses than it ever built before. 
These spokesmen for restriction in- 
clude some moneylenders, who claim 
that the bill would hurt them by reduc- 
ing interest rates—although the true 
effect of the bill would be to create in- 
vestment outlets in housing vastly 
greater than have ever existed before. 
These spokesmen for restriction in- 


clude some jerrybuilders, who opposed 
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the warranty of sound construction 
which labor advocated—the very same 
jerrybuilders who for years through 
their propaganda have been trying to 
make the consumer believe that labor 
was responsible for poor housing 
standards. 

These spokesmen for restriction in- 
clude some private financing institu- 
tions, which object to the payment of 
the prevailing wage for labor working 
upon housing covered by government 
insurance—while at the same time some 
of these institutions are fearful that 
public housing may cut into the profits 
drawn from their ownership of the 
slums. 

These spokesmen for restriction op- 
pose the provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill which would entrust 
the management of housing projects to 
cooperatives of working people—while 
at the same time they shed no tears for 
the veterans who, in the current short- 
age, are left to the tender mercies of 
certain unrepresentative types of real 
estate management. 

Above all, these spokesmen for re- 
striction are opposed to the public 
housing provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill which, over a pe- 
riod of four years, would provide half 
a million units of low-rent public hous- 
ing for urban wage-earners at costs 
within their means. It would also pro- 
vide about 150,000 units of public 
housing for families of low income on 
farms and in other rural areas. 

It is upon the public housing provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
that the opposition is concentrated ; and 
it is around these provisions of the bill 
that labor should rally as it rallies to 
the support of the whole measure. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a vital in- 
terest in public 
- housing. It has 
this interest be- 
cause the A. F. 
of L. partici- 
pated vigorous- 
ly in the estab- 
lishment of the 
housing move- 
ment and also 
in the prepara- 
tion and advo- 
cacy of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
the parent statute of all public housing. 

But beyond this interest which arises 
from close association, organized labor 
has a vital stake in public housing be- 
cause there are millions of wage-earn- 
ers and their families for whom public 
housing is the only means of providing 
decent housing. Even allowing for the 
present high level of national income, 
which we all hope to see maintained 
and bettered in the postwar years, only 
those whose lack of sympathy has made 
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them blind to the problems of working 
people claim that private builders can 
meet in full the housing needs of work- 
ers and their families. 

The country is now concentrating 
upon providing homes for veterans. 
Let the veterans themselves speak about 
what kind of homes they can afford. 
According to a survey at War Depart- 
ment separation centers, of those vet- 
erans who want to own their homes 
only 14 per cent believe that they can 
afford to pay more than $50 a month 
for shelter, 54 per cent believe that they 
can afford to pay between $30 and $50 
a month, and 32 per cent state that they 
cannot afford to pay more than $30 a 
month. Of the veterans who desire 
rental housing, 11 per cent are in the 
more than $50 a month group, 55 per 
cent in the $30 to $50 a month group, 
and 34 per cent in the less than $30 a 
month group. 

These are the figures for veterans 
but, after all, veterans are a good cross- 
section of the country at large. 

Detailed statistics of past, present 
and prospective performance are not 


needed to prove that private enterprise ~ 


does not and cannot provide any sub- 
stantial quantity of decent housing in 
urban areas for families who cannot 
afford to pay more than $30 a month 
for their shelter. It follows from this 
that public housing for low-income fam- 
ilies offers no competition to decent, 
privately owned housing. In short, 
public housing for low-income families 
is the only method of taking millions 
of families out of the slums into health- 
ful homes. 

If the public housing provisions of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill were 
to be defeated or delayed, it would 
mean a defeat for millions of typical 
wage - earners 
in their just as- 
piration to live 
indecent 
homes. It 
would mean 
the defeat of 
the desire of the 
workers who 
build homes to 
live innew 
houses which 
they them- 
selves have 
built, rather than in substandard houses 
cast down to them from a previous gen- 
eration. It would mean the defeat of 
the goal of full employment, because 
without a huge and steady house build- 
ing program we cannot sustain full em- 
ployment ; and we cannot have a huge 
and steady house building program 
unless we build public housing for low- 
income families as well as housing for 
other elements in the population. It 
would mean the defeat of the simple, 
human goal of a decent home for every 


American family. Such a defeat is 
unthinkable. But to avoid it, working 
people throughout the land should 
gather the facts about the existing 
public housing programs in their ow: 
communities, in order to be able t 
answer the misrepresentations that ar: 
raised against them. 

They should know that, before th: 
war, public housing really served fam 
ilies who could not get decent housin: 
elsewhere. The rents which wage- 
earning families paid in new public 
housing projects were about the sam: 
as the rents which they had been pay- 
ing previously in the slums from which 
they came. 

They should know that during the 
war many of these public housing proj- 
ects were temporarily converted for 
use by war workers with higher in- 
comes. These war workers have gen- 
erally been paying the full economic 
rent, and this explains why families of 
higher income are now living in some 
of the projects. As we return to a 
peacetime situation, the public housing 
projects are being returned to their 
original purpose. 

The people should know that every 
public housing project represents not 
only sound standards of living but also 
sound labor standards applied to the 
construction of every house. 

Armed with these facts, the people 
who believe in public housing because 
it is a just cause will be prepared to 
fight for it with all the force necessary 
to overcome an opposition which is 
well financed and determined. 

Working people know perfectly well 
that many of them who are above the 
income levels prescribed for public 
housing are still unable to obtain decent 
housing through the methods of pri- 
vate ‘financing which have prevailed in 
the past. They will therefore be deeply 
concerned about enactment of the other 
provisions of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill, designed for the purpose of 
bringing better financing terms to fam- 
ilies of middle income who can afford 
to pay only between $30 and $50 a 
month for their shelter. 

Labor, through its suggestions and 
its testimony at hearings, has played an 
important part in the development of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. This 
bill is the most important single meas- 
ure now before Congress on any sub- 
ject relating to the general welfare and 
well-being of the average American 
citizen. It therefore relates to the gen- 
eral welfare and well-being of the peo- 
ple of America as a whole. 

Consistently with their record over 
the years, working people will continue 
to be the central core of the fighting 
force against special privilege and 
greed, and for the welfare and well- 
being of the American people as a 
whole. 
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N MAY 21, in the presence of 
QO a distinguished gathering of 
Congressional leaders, Post- 
office Department officials and presi- 
dents of postal employes’ organizations, 
President Truman signed H.R. 5059, 
a bill granting postal employes a $400 
annual salary increase. Thus ended the 
campaign of the postal employes for a 
well-merited increase in salary. 

It was a long campaign, but it was a 
most interesting one, too. There were 
three national broadcasts under the 
sponsorship of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Our friends in Con- 
gress were active in our behalf. Col- 
umnists and commentators lent their 
pens and their voices to help the drive 
along. 

H.R. 5059 provides a $400 perma- 
nent increase for all postal employes on 
an annual salary basis and an additional 
20 cents per hour for workers eim- 
ployed on an hourly basis. The legis- 
lation becomes effective as of January 

1946, and retroactive pay will be 

warded to that date. 

Shortly after V-J Day, the repre- 
entatives of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers took steps to protect 
the postal worker’s paycheck from the 
hen impending loss due to return to 
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By W. C. DOH ERTY, President, National Association of Letter Carriers 


the 40-hour work week. On August 
29, 1945, our organization presented a 
resolution before the Government Em- 
ployes’ Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calling for a wage 
increase for all federal employes. La- 
bor’s position was made clear to mem- 
bers of Congress and to the various 
departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment. Responsible officials were 
awakened to the need for increases. 

On October 5, 1945, instructions 
contained in the Postal Bulletin ordered 
postmasters to revert to the basic 40- 
hour week. The attendant loss in 
take-home pay was self-evident. 

The A. F. of L.’s postal organiza- 
tions carefully mapped out plans for a 
sustained drive to win pay increases. 

A dinner was given in honor of Post- 
master-General Hannegan on Novem- 
ber 28, 1945. Members of both the 
House and Senate Postoffice Commit- 
tees attended. Postal champions like 
Chairman Thomas G. Burch of Vir- 
ginia, Congressman George D. O’Brien 
of Michigan, Senator James M. Mead 
of New York and many others joined 
with the dynamic Postmaster-General 
in-calling attention to the postal em- 
ployes’ serious loss in take-home pay 
and in pledging complete support to 


legislative efforts to correct the situ- 
ation. 

Just prior to the holiday Congres- 
sional recess, Congressman Burch and 
Senator Mead introduced companion 
measures known as H.R. 5059 and 
S. 1715. While the original language 
calling for a $300 temporary increase 
was totally unsatisfactory, introduc- 
tion of the companion measures opened 
the door for the corrective legislation 
now placed on the statute books. 

In addition to the men already men- 
tioned, the A. F. of L. organizations 
representing postal employes are grate- 
ful to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, Kenneth McKellar, whose 
brilliant leadership brought forth the 
unanimous action in the Senate on 
May 10. In fact, we deeply appreciate 
the splendid support given us by all 
our many Congressional friends. Out 
of 531 members of Congress, only one 
dissenting vote was cast. Congress- 
man Frederick C. Smith of Ohio has 
that dubious distinction. 

The Government Employes’ Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
furnished great aid in coordinating our 
efforts to gain our common objective. 
Success as always mounts the good 
steed Organization. 
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By WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 


President, 


LMOST sixty-five years to the 
day from .the date of its birth, 


the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America opened 
its twenty-fifth general convention in 
Lakeland, Florida. It was late in 
April, 1881, that a small group of St. 
» Louis carpenters conceived the idea of 
“building a national organization of 
their craft. Sixty-five years later, on 
April 22, 1946, to be exact, some 900 
delegates, representing more than 2,600 
local unions, gathered together in 
Lakeland to open the twenty-fifth gen- 
eral convention of the organization 
those pioneers undertook to build. 
Even for me it is difficult to visualize 
the progress sixty-five years have 
brought. When delegates from four- 
teen local unions scattered throughout 
the East and Middle West met in Chi- 
cago in August, 1881, to form a na- 
tional organization of carpenters in line 
with the St. Louis suggestion, they 
spoke for only a few thousand organ- 
ized men at best. They had no money 
—in fact, they left the meeting with a 
debt of $57 hanging over their heads. 
Wages were low and working condi- 
tions were abominable. .Working 
agreements were virtually museum 
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pieces. About the only real assets they 
possessed were courage and determina- 
tion. 

Sixty-five years later the organiza- 
tion met in the auditorium of its own 
home for the aged, one of Florida’s-real 
showplaces. The fourteen original 
local unions had grown close:to 2,700. 
Membership had -passed the two-thirds 
of a million mark, There were deposits 
in various banks totaling close to ten 
million dollars.and many other assets, 
including thousands of acres of valu- 
able Florida citrus land, a magnificent 
home for retired members, two modern 
buildings. in the heart of Indianapolis, 
plus a scattering of other real estate. 
And, best of all, wages were six to eight 
times what they had been in 1881, 
working conditions were vastly im- 
proved and signed agreements existed 
virtually everywhere. 

Despite the fact that the twenty-fifth 
general convention was postponed a 
year and a half by wartime restrictions 
on travel, it turned out to be the biggest 
and one of the most constructive ever 
held by the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. Reconversion 
and peace brought with them a-host of 
knotty problems for the membership 


of the Brotherhood. The convention 
agenda was crowded with them, yet in 
record-breaking time the 900 delegates 
disposed of these problems in a con- 
structive and democratic manner. 

The five and a half years that elapsed 
between the twenty-fifth general con- 
vention and the preceding one were 
among the most trying in the history of 
not only our Brotherhood but in the 
history of the United States as well. 
A war was fought and won on a world- 
wide basis. It was a war that taxed 
the resources and might of the nation 
to their utmost. It demanded canton- 


- ments and factories and arsenals and 


docks. It not only demanded these 
things, but it demanded them in record- 
breaking time. 

Hundreds of thousands of our mem- 
bers responded to the call.. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from border 
to border they took up the challenge, 
and I am happy to say they did the job 
required of them. In not a single in 
stance did they fall down. Nearly im- 
possible schedules were met again and 
again, and not once did those directing 
the overall strategy of the war have 
to revise their plans because a job on 
which our members worked was not 
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completed in time. In addition, ap- 
proximately 75,000 of our members 
iid down the tools of their trade to 
take up arms when the call came. 
More than 700 of these made the su- 
preme sacrifice. All of these things 
make up a war record of which every 
member of the Brotherhood can be 
iustihably proud. 
' Peace and reconversion have brought 
a multitude of problems no less urgent, 
no less pressing, no less vital to the 
welfare of the nation than the problems 
raised by the Japanese bombing of 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
It was these problems that held the 
attention of the delegates to the twen- 
ty-fifth general convention, and I am 
happy to say that the delegates, by 
their words and actions in the con- 
dave, made it clear that they and the 
membership they represented intend 
to attack the problems of peace as 
vigorously and as wholeheartedly as 
they attacked the problems of war. 
No industry today is faced with the 
multitude and complexity of problems 
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that confront the building industry. 
First, ten years of depression slowed 
down construction of all kinds. Then 
five years of war curbed it almost com- 
pletely. The end result is that a fif- 
teen-year backlog of needed construc- 
tion has piled up. The need for homes 
and other buildings is at an all-time 
peak. 

On the surface it would appear that 
the construction trades are in the 
middle of a golden era. Yet nothing 
is farther from the truth. The indus- 
try is plagued and bedeviled by regula- 
tions and restrictions. It is hampered 
by material shortages and unrealistic 
policies formulated at Washington. It 
is hemmed in by rules and directives 
and edicts until there is little left that 
even remotely resembles common 
sense. 

Ironically enough, the building in- 
dustry is the key industry in the entire 
reconversion program. Before more 
men can be put to work, new factories 
must be built or old ones must be ex- 
panded, homes must be provided for 

the workers and equip- 
ment must be overhauled 
or rebuilt. Yet in spite 
of the building industry 
being the key industry in 
reconversion, it is a sad 
truth that the building 
industry is the most reg- 
ulated, restricted and 
government - dominated 
industry in our economy 
today. 

All these things the 
delegates to the twenty- 
fifth general convention 
of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America real- 
ized. Particularly they 
realized that a sort of 
national hysteria is de- 
veloping over the present 
lack of adequate housing 


for returned veterans and citizens in 
general—a hysteria that is threatening 
to lead the country down a blind alley 
that can end only in broken hopes and 
unfulfilled promises. As a result, the 
couvention adopted a comprehensive 
program designed to remove some of 
the shackles hampering the industry 
and holding back adequate production 
of good, sound, practical houses fit for 
American people to live in. 

First, the convention insisted upon 
the immediate removal of CPA re- 
strictions on building. Under the 
CPA’s new regulations all building 
other than low-cost homes is placed 
under government control, the theory 
being that, if other types of buildings 
are controlled, building materials will 
flow more readily into the low-cost 
home field. According to government 
publicity releases, the new regulations 
merely make it possible for Uncle Sam 
to “screen” new construction to weed 
out “non-essential” building. The first 
catch here is that the “screening” proc- 
ess may be as slow and cumbersome as 
the “screening” of wage cases was dur- 
ing the war, when some cases took as 
long as two years to run the official 
gamut. The second catch is that the 
authority to determine what is “essen- 
tial” building and what is “non-essen- 
tial” will rest in the hands of some bu- 
reaucrat, Theaters and roadhouses 
may be the only things deemed non- 
essential this week; next week it may 
be factories and warehouses. Ftom 
actual reports of delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country it became clear 
to the convention that: 

(1) The restriction on commercial 
building is throwing many building 
tradesmen out ‘of work and threatening 
widespread unemployment in the whole 
building industry. 

(2) Instead of channeling building 
materials into the low-cost home build- 
ing field, it is further increasing oper- 
ations in the already extensive black 


Working as a team, President Hutcheson (left) and Secretary 
Duffy have witnessed a phenomenal growth in membership during 
their long years of service. Below—Carpenters’ Home in Florida 








market in building materials, thereby 
peck 3 prices upward and making 
e 


even fewer materials available to the 
low-cost home field. 

(3) The building industry is a bal- 
anced industry composed of many dif- 
ferent kinds of construction which are 
not too closely related. The industry 
as a whole is not capable of concen- 
trating on one type of building exclu- 
sively. 

(4) The real bottleneck lies in the 
lack of building materials. 

As a result of these things, the con- 
yention urged the immediate cancel- 
lation of government restrictions on 
construc- 
tion. It also 
urged that 
the govern- 
ment imme- 
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comprehen- 
sive program 
to increase 
the production of now scarce building 
materials. 

From the reports of delegates the 
convention learned that considerable 
lumber was being shipped abroad be- 
cause the manufacturers were less re- 
stricted by price ceilings on this type 
of business. It was also learned that 
no little amount of American lumber 
was being used to crate machinery and 
other equipment being prepared for 
export. While realizing that America 
should extend as much of a helping 
hand as possible to the war-stricken 
nations of Europe and Asia, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the delegates 
that charity should begin at home and 
Americans should not be unduly penal- 
ized to provide such help abroad. 

It was further found that unrealistic 
price policies on the part of the OPA 
were seriously hampering production 
of building materials and creating a 
huge black market in these goods. 
Also by unanimous action, the conven- 
tion went on record as favoring the 
immediate removal of restrictive OPA 
policies and the abolition of other gov- 
ernment agencies that hamper and re- 
strict the free play of natural economic 
forces in the construction field. 

Of primary concern to the delegates 
was the staggering increase in the pro- 
duction of jerry-built houses brought 
on by the existing shortage of places 
to live. Thousands upon thousands 
of people are each month being duped 
into buying these white elephants. 
Among the victims is a large per- 
centage of ex-servicemen. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the convention 
that remedial steps should be taken 
at once. 

Veterans, like others, do not want 
“cheap” houses; they want low-cost 
houses. Cheap houses are those which 
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have a low initial cost but a terrifically 
high upkeep cost, while low-cost homes 
are those which represent a good, hon- 
est, substantial value over the period 
of a lifetime. 

It was felt by the convention that 
the government was literally subsidiz- 
ing the “cheap” home industry and 
thereby creating the slums of ten or 
twenty years from now. The con- 
vention took the position that the gov- 
ernment could better use its resources 
and finances to increase the production 
of building materials and as a result 
encourage the construction of sound 
dollar-value homes. The convention 
further de- 
termined 
that some 
over-empha- 
sis has been 
placed on 
home o w n- 
ership. It 
was the con- 
sensus of 
opinion of the delegates that there is 
a great need for construction of low- 
rent apartment houses. 

Many young people just starting 
out are in no better position to buy 
a home immediately than their fa- 
thers or their grandfathers were when 
they first assumed family respon- 
sibilities. Therefore, it was the opin- 
ion of the convention that every effort 
should be made by the government 
to encourage the construction of hous- 
ing units capable of renting at a figure 
young veterans and others just starting 
out in married life can afford to pay. 

The convention thus took cognizance 
of the confused situation existing in 
the building industry today. The rem- 
edies it suggested are sound and real- 
istic. To push for the adoption of these 
remedies, the convention unanimously 
recommended the setting up of a spe- 
cial Committee on Housing to function 
under the direction of the General 
President and the General Executive 
Board. 

Although figures reveal membership 
in the United Brotherhood has virtu- 
ally doubled in the past five and a half 
years, the convention recognized the 
need for further intensive organizing 
work among the unorganized. Great 
progress has been made by the Broth- 
erhood in organizing. the logging op- 
erations, sawmill and veneer plants, 
and furniture factories of the West 
Coast during the past few years. 
Nevertheless, considerable organizing 
work yet remains to be done. In the 
lumber industry of the South, organiz- 
ing has not progressed as rapidly, due 
mostly to the antagonistic attitude of 
the employers. However, delegates 
from the Southern states indicated that 
the picture has been changing in that 
section recently. Employer antago- 


unionism among the workers is i :creas. 
ing, all of which indicates that tle tine 
is ripe for more intensive org nizing 
work in the South. Consequently the 
convention, by unanimous action, ay. 
thorized the general officers an: Gep. 
eral Executive Board to continue and 
step up in the future the organizing 
methods and means that have proven 
so successful in the past. 

Not the least of the problems con- 
fronting the building trades today is ap. 
prenticeship and apprenticeship train- 
ing. Certainly in our branch of the 
trade it is an important factor. Owing 
to the war years during which virtu- 
ally all young men were drafted into 
the armed forces at the time they 
would normally begin taking their ap- 
prenticeship training, a serious short- 
age of mechanics has developed in our 
craft. In view of the building boom 
which must develop over the .course 
of the next few years, the convention 
recognized the vital necessity of having 
an adequate number of men trained 
each year to meet the demand for 
skilled mechanics that will naturally 
follow. 

Primarily, the concern of our or- 
ganization has been with the young 
man who was drafted into the armed 
forces at the time he was ready to 
start his apprenticeship training or 
who was already started on his ap- 
prenticeship training at the time the 
call to arms came, 

The United Brotherhood was one oi 
the first organizations in the labor 
movement to give consideration to the 
veteran. It was one of the first unions 
to waive an initiation fee for qualified 
veterans. It was one of the first or- 
ganizations to place all men serving 
in the armed forces in full benefit 
standing during the term of their serv- 
ice without the payment of any dues 
by them to the local union or the pay- 
ment of any per capita taxes by the 
local union to the international union. 

Since the end of the war the United 
Brotherhood has made every effort to 
encourage veterans to take up appren- 
ticeship training in our craft under the 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 
The delegates to the convention re- 
vealed that in some states and locali- 
ties Brotherhood affiliates have set up 
excellent standards and practices 10f 
apprenticeship training. However, 4 
number of sections were reported 2s 
having very poor systems or no sys 
tems at all for supervising apprentice- 
ship training, mainly because employer 
cooperation was lacking or because 
state authorities were negligent ™ 
their duties. 

To remedy this situation the con 
vention authorized the setting up o ? 
National Standard of Apprenticeship 
Training within the Brotherhood. It 
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further authorized First General Vice- 
President M. A. Hutcheson (who is 
a member of the National Committee 
on Apprenticeship Training) to com- 
pile or have compiled a standard man- 
ual for the training of apprentices, 
with mandatory and optional courses, 
for distribution to all local unions and 
district councils of the Brotherhood. 
It also recommended that he direct all 
local unions and district councils to 
develop and adopt a set of apprentice- 
ship standards and a system for train- 
ing apprentices in line with the Stand- 
ard Manual, such system to be recog- 
nized as the official agency for train- 
ing apprentices in each district. The 
convention further recommended that 
the entire apprenticeship program be 
carried on in the closest possible co- 
operation with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration so long as veterans are in- 
volved in the program. 

Another matter that occupied the 
attention of the delegates to the con- 
vention was the growing threat of anti- 
labor legislation. Bill Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor ; George Meany, secretary-treas- 
urer of the same organization, and 
Joseph Padway, A. F. of L. general. 
counsel, all addressed the convention 
and outlined the ever-increasing threat 
of vicious anti-labor legislation being 
written into the law books in Wash- 
ington. However, the Brotherhood 
has in the last five and a half years 
made it very plain where it stands on 
the matter of protecting labor's rights. 

In the dark days of 1939 and 1940, 
when Thurman Arnold was riding high 
as special United States attorney bent 
on imposing some of his special the- 
ories on the economy of the nation, 
the Brotherhood stood four-square. 
Seven times our organization was in- 
dicted under Thurman Arnold’s pri- 
vate interpretations of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. Each time we fought 
the indictment. Each time we refused 
to bow our heads. Each time we re- 
fused to take a consent décree, the 
casiest way out, as a few other organ- 
izations did. We fought each indict- 
ment as it arose and one by one we 
heat six of them in the highest courts 
in the land. As this is being written, 
decision on the seventh is being ex- 
pected momentarily from the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In no small measure this adamantine 
stand by the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners removed from 
over the head of organized labor the 
threat of shackles through left-handed 
interpretations of laws such as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In view 
oi this record it should surprise no one 

learn that our Brotherhood will 


ppose as vigorously any efforts to 
mstring labor through new legisla- 
n as it opposed the efforts of Thur- 
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man Arnold to bring unions under 
government domination through left- 
handed interpretations of existing laws. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America is a firm 
believer in free enterprise and free 
unions. With all its funds and re- 
sources it will oppose any and all ef- 
forts by anyone to abridge the rights 
and prerogatives generations of union 
men struggled and fought to establish. 
The half-dozen anti-union measures 
now before Congress will be opposed 
to the last ditch by the United Broth- 
erhood. 

The right to strike, the right to work 
or not work alongside a non-union 
man, the right to use or refuse to use 
non-union materials are all sacred 
rights of labor, secured after much 
struggle and sacrifice. The United 
Brotherhood will not see them revised, 
abridged or curbed so long as it has 
one ounce of economic strength or one 
dollar left. It will defend them in the 
Legislatures of the various states and 
it will defend them in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

The twenty-fifth general convention 
issued a mandate to the general officers 
and General Executive Board to that 
effect, and neither the general officers 
nor General Executive Board are in- 
clined to take that mandate lightly. 

If the twenty-fifth general conven- 
tion made any one thing clear it was 
that the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America is go- 
ing in one direction only—forward. 
Few conventions in our history had 
the unanimity of purpose and all-round 
determination to work for the common 
good that the twenty-fifth general con- 
vention displayed. There was more 
genuine unity, more feeling of true 
brotherhood and more of the spirit of 
cooperation in this convention than in 
almost any I have ever attended. 

I am confident that the trials and 
tribulations the next few years will 
bring can have no other effect than to 
weld the United Brotherhood into a 
finer, tighter, more impregnable organ- 
ization. I know I speak for the entire 
organization when I say we look to 
the past with pride and face the future 
full of confidence that all obstacles will 
be met and conquered as they arise. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS 


Among the significant resolutions 
adopted by the United Textile Work- 
ers’ convention was one calling upon 
members who are veterans to join vet- 
erans’ organizations in order that the 
labor viewpoint on all vital national 





Anthony Valente, president of the 
Textile Workers, won reelection 


issues may be accurately and ade- 
quately presented to the groups. 

The meeting was the union’s ninth 
biennial convention. It was held in 
Washington, D. C., the union's head- 
quarters city. Many important prob- 
lems affecting textile workers and all 
labor were considered by the delegates. 
The convention voted to have locals of 
the Textile Workers set up non-parti- 
san political committees to work for the 
defeat of members of Congress who 
have opposed organized labor and to 
help reelect those who have demon- 
strated their friendship. Continuance 
of OPA, lifting of the minimum wage 
floor, termination of government wage 
control and relief for the starving mil- 
lions overseas were all approved. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., delivered the main address. 
He told the convention that the vast 
army of unorganized Southern textile 
workers must have the benefits of 
trade unionism and called upon the 
U.T.W.A. to go into the Southland 
and bring these workers into the fold. 


Other convention speakers included 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach ; Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. 
director of organization; George 
Googe, Southern organizing director 
for the A. F. of L.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer I. M. Ornburn of the Union Label 
Trades Department and Representa- 
tive Jerry Voorhis of California. 

President Anthony Valente and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Lloyd Klenert were 
unanimously reelected. 


Delegates to the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union convention concen- 
trated upon the problem of intensifying 
organizing activity. They voted a 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Union Health Funds 


S LONG as trade unions have operated in 
this country, they have tried to help workers 
with their health problems. The first service has 
generally been sick benefits paid by the unions. 
These were inadequate to provide medical care 
but, even though meager, they gave workers 
dependable incomes when other revenue stopped. 
Unions have added other health provisions 
from time to time, including homes for recuper- 
ation and cooperative medical care plans. More 
recently, unions have incorporated provisions in 
union agreements providing insurance for med- 
ical care and hospitalization plans financed either 
jointly or by the employer alone, utilizing exist- 
ing insurance companies and group hospitaliza- 
tion pians. 

The rate of illness for small-income families 
is notoriously high in contrast with families hav- 
ing larger incomes providing more necessaries 
and comforts. Workers in crowded shops, sur- 
rounded by unguarded machines which facilitate 
accidents, with heavy, dust-filled air and often 
handling poisonous materials, are subject to dis- 
eases. However, it has taken factory fires, mine 
catastrophes, miners’ ‘silicosis, insanity due to 
poisons, etc., to make the public understand that 
production to meet its needs and comforts costs 
the life and health of many workers. 

Those immediately affected by the hazards of 
industry have been the first to seek remedies. 
They have wisely recognized that the health of 
workers is a matter with which collective bar- 
gaining could deal. Approximately 2,000,000 
workers are already covered by contracts with 
employers which provide medical care and hos- 
pitalization. 

One group of workers who daily face accidents 
and death in carrying on the industry that lies 
at the heart of our economy—the miners—have 
proposed to the mine operators a fund to take 
care of the maimed and to provide medical care 
for the miners and their families. Most mines 
are in agricultural areas, while medical care 
facilities are centered in towns. Miners’ incomes 
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do not permit the accumulation of reserves for 
sickness or other emergencies. In a single mine 
disaster scores of family heads may be killed or 
incapacitated and the mothers left without in- 
comes to rear and educate the children. These 
mothers have no place to turn for assured aid. 

The mine operators, who are familiar with 
depreciation funds to provide for the writing off 
of various investments, have refused to accept 
responsibility for the damage mining operations 
do to the human beings who dig the coal. Instead 
of accepting their responsibilities, the operators 
flatly refused to arbitrate or consider the welfare 
fund proposed by the United Mine Workers and 
thereby precipitated a strike disrupting our en- 
tire economy. 

Welfare funds for-miners are no novelty. A 
tax per ton utilizing the royalty principle has 
been enacted into law in Great Britain, Spain, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand and British India. 
The United Mine Workers made their welfare 
fund proposal the first item for negotiation. The 
fund is to provide medical care for miners and 


their families — hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
life insurance, and for cultural and educational 
purposes. 


Surely this proposal is constructive as judged 
by the interests of the miners and the country. 


Organizing Southern Workers 


HE INDUSTRIALIZATION of the 
South progressed rapidly during the war. 
Now Southern agriculture is undergoing basic 
changes which will bring industrialization to the 
farms and release workers for urban communities. 
Chemical industries and new uses for waste agri- 
cultural products have resulted in large industrial 
investments. In order that constructive labor 
standards shall be a part of this new development, 
the American Federation of Labor determined 
to mobilize the leaders of Southern trade unions 
to plan an organization campaign in this section. 
The Asheville conference accepted the chal- 
lenge and set up a committee of State Federation 
officers. For years the basic crafts have been or- 
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ganized in substantial unions, with city centrals 
in all urban communities and State Federations 
in all states. Effort after effort has been made to 
organize the textile workers, but prevailing pov- 
erty and reserves of poorly paid or unpaid work- 
ers in the mountains and on the plantations de- 
feated these efforts. But the South is realizing 
limitations to its manpower resources and is 
catching step with the higher labor standards of 
other sections. Paper mill workers have organ- 
ized and wiped out their Southern differential. 
Other workers realize this can be done. The 
largest union potentials in the South are in lum- 
ber, textiles, chemicals, retail trades and services. 


In the past one of the serious obstacles to union- 
ization was the Negro differential. Negro work- 
ers formerly used the difficulties of white workers 
as an opportunity for Negro workers. Experi- 
ence has proven that if one race works against 
another, standards for all are lowered. To 
achieve highest standards a union must represent 
all of the workers. 

From its first convention the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has opposed discrimination 
against any worker because of race, nationality 
or religion. We urged equal rights and equal 
opportunities for all workers when to do so was 
unpopular. We hope to complete this under- 


taking in the South in order that all workers may 
have equal economic opportunities for progress. 
Our purpose is the promotion of the general wel- 
fare by initiating a development that will make 
possible economic freedom as a foundation for 
political freedom. 


A Real Department of Labor 


HENEVER the public is inconvenienced 

by labor disputes which stop production, 
immediately there is clamor against the workers 
and Congress proposes legislation to restrict the 
calling of strikes and to deprive workers of essen- 
tial rights. For a while persons forget the price 
that must be paid for depriving the labor move- 
ment of its freedom. Free enterprise cannot long 
Maintain its liberty when unions are enmeshed 
in governmental restrictions and regulations. 

If the public really wants the maximum of 
relief from labor disputes, it should give its rep- 
fesentatives in Congress an imperative mandate 
to strengthen the constructive services of the De- 
partment of Labor, whose function it is to aid 
in the solution of problems and difficulties that 
result in disputes. There is in the Department 
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the nucleus of an effective Conciliation Service 
which, with additional staff, supplemented by an 
adequate number of technicians, and decentral- 
ized for operation, could do much to aid unions 
and employers in avoiding breakdowns in collec- 
tive bargaining. Such a service would utilize 
the information and files of the whole Department 
for the promotion of better labor relations. 
Counsel and technical assistance available at the 
appropriate time are the most effective preventive 
of production stoppages. 


In addition, the Department of Labor should 
have a Labor Extension Service similar to the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Morrill Act of 1862, under which 
the Agricultural Extension Service was set up, 
provided federal aid for land-grant colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Labor was not represented in the executive 
branch of the government at that time and did 
not benefit by this opportunity. Farmers, on the 
other hand, have been able to get research and 
technical advice on their daily problems, so that 
agricultural management has greatly improved. 
Every farmer has such aids readily available. 

Workers need services to enable them to plan 
for progress and to promote their economic well- 
being. They need decentralized technical as- 
sistance to promote health and safety in places 
of work. They need to be sure of their rights as 
well as their responsibilities. They should have 
the necessary services readily available. All of 
the agencies properly within the Department 
should contribute information and experience to 
such a service. 


To the agencies now in the Department should 
be added all others with labor functions, such as 
old age and social insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, the National Labor Relations Board, 
etc., so that the Secretary, as a member of the 
Cabinet, could authoritatively present labor 
policy both nationally and internationally. It is 
increasingly important that labor policies in- 
herent in democratic institutions should be clearly 
and forcefully presented in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and in the Economic and 
Social Council as well as the I.L.O. The Secre- 
tary of Labor should have full responsibility for 
American labor policy with extension of respon- 
sibility to the international field wherever trade 
and employment are considered. 

The functions of such a Department of Labor 
would promote both the well-being of workers 
and the welfare of the nation. 
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[ii LAST convention of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance and Bar- 

tenders International League of 

America was its golden jubilee con- 

vention held at Cincinnati in April, 

1941. Normally we hold a convention 

every two years, but, like other unions, 
we were forced to dispense with con- 
ventions during the war. By referen- 
dum the constitution was changed to 

invest the Executive Board with au- 
thority for this action. 

Our next convention will take place 
in April, 1947, in a city still to be 
selected. This promises to be a large 
gathering in which issues of great im- 
portance will come up for action. 

The 1941 convention set as its goal 
the attainment of 300,000 members. 
This goal has been passed. But this 
does not mean that henceforth we shall 
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be content to rest on our oars. In fact, 
we are determined never to rest until 
the complete organization of the cater- 
ing industry, in both the United States 
and Canada, has been achieved. It is 
not so much a question of increasing 
our membership as of completely or- 
ganizing the industry, so as to make 
accessible to all catering employes the 
benefits of organization. 

To this end we have established an 
Organizing Department, the director 
of which is Jack Weinberger. For a 
number of years he was successfully 
active in organizing in the state of 
Washington, directing his organizing 
work from Seattle. The result was 
that our membership in that state 
leaped from 2,000 to 22,000. 

Some ten additional organizers 
have recently been appointed to help 
in prosecuting a number of organ- 
izing drives in unorganized and part- 
ly organized sections of the United 
States and Canada. Some of these 
new organizers were selected from 
among the veterans of the recent war 
who had distinguished themselves for 


organizing accomplishments in their 
own local unions prior to entering the 
armed services. 

Canada and the South are the two 
sections where in the past we have 
encountered the greatest opposition 
to our organizing efforts. In these 
sections also our organizing appeals 
have brought less of a ready response 
from among the workers than in other 
parts of the territory covered by our 
international union. 

In Canada, however, we have been 
making appreciable progress in late 
years. The spirit of organization is 
still on the upward swing in the Do- 
minion. Hotels owned by Canadian 
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railroads have been organized and 
placed under contract to an appreci- 
able extent. But a very large part of 
Canada’s catering industry remains 
untouched by union organization. 
We mean to intensify our Canadian 
organizing efforts. Three of our or- 
ganizers are presently placed in Can- 
ada, and it is likely that this number 
will be increased in the near future. 
The linguistic problem has been some- 
thing of an organizing hurdle in the 
past in French Canada, but presently 




















we have an organizer in that section 
who speaks French. é 
Our greatest organizing difficulties 
have been encountered in the South 
Here both employers and workers hav 
been less union-minded than in other 
parts of the country. While in a few 
Southern states we have not yet suc 
ceeded in gaining a foothold, in mos 
of them we now have from one to hal 
a dozen or more local unions, and these 
we mean to use as the bases irom 
which to operate intensive orgamizis 
drives. We are not being gulled inte 
thinking that the task will be a push 
over. Organizing in the South is 0 
easy. Yet we feel that what has beet 
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gecomplished elsewhere can also be 
accomplished in the South. And what 
can be done shall be done. 

There are» many _ well-organized 
towns and cities today where our in- 
dustry once was looked upon as im- 
pregnable to unionism. There was a 
time, for example, when one was al- 
most sure to be suspected of lunacy 
by merely suggesting the possibility 
of organizing the catering employes 
at New York City. 

"Where do you come from?” was 
the taunt flung at a new arrival in 
New York who, having enjoyed a 
faste of union protection in some 
smaller city, had the temerity to sug- 
gest starting a union in the metropolis. 

“New York will never be organ- 
ized,” was a frequent statement 
anong hotel and restaurant workers 
of that city. 

It seemed that the workers of our 
industry in New York felt proud of 
living in a large, world-famous city 
where they were not being plagued 
with the heresy of unionism. But by 
the first decade of the present century 
we had in New York a number of 
small but effectively functioning local 
unions that maintained contractual 
relations with employers. The mem- 
bership of these unions, however, was 
almost exclusively confined to em- 
ployes of small, privately owned eat- 
ing places and bars and did not in- 
clude the workers of the large, corpo- 
ration-owned chain hotels and restau- 
rants. 

For many years the employes of the 
latter establishments continued to 
look askance at union efforts. They 
were still laboring under the handi- 
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caps of a now fully exploded philos- 
ophy that they might maintain, and 
even improve, their living standards 
through individual efforts—by rais- 
ing themselves, so to say, by their 
bootstraps. Managers and depart- 
ment heads of both kitchen and din- 
ing room often held office in phony 
organizations of employes with an 
anti-union record in Europe and di- 
rected their educational efforts toward 
casting the employes’ thinking into 
a mold exclusively favoring the inter- 
ests of employers. 

Selfish employers lost no time in 
exploiting for their own advantage 
the helplessness of the thousands of 
unorganized hotel and _ restaurant 
workers of New York City by barring 
union efforts from their establish- 
ments, and wages and hours soon be- 
gan to move in opposite directions— 
wages downward, until they almost 
disappeared in the case of some groups 
of workers; hours upward, to twelve 
and thirteen a day for seven days a 
week. This trend was accompanied 
by a progressive deterioration~ of 
working conditions until our people 
found themselves absolutely at the 
mercy of the profit-greedy employers. 

This situation gave rise to a sort 
of spontaneous combustion in the 


form of a strike in New York’s large 


fa 


Waiters, waitresses, bartend- 
ers and other culinary work- 
ers have been unionized in 
places once regarded as im- 
pregnable anti-labor citadels 


hotels initiated and carried on 
by the then newly organized 
and syndicalist-inspired Inter- 
national Hotel Workers Union 
during the late summer of 1912. 
The arbitrary manner in which 
the strike was being conducted 
by its fanatical and inexperi- 





enced leaders foredoomed it to failure, 
though it left in its wake some sporadic 
slight improvements in working condi- 
tions. Offshoots of the New York 
movement appeared in a number of 
other Eastern cities, such as Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
These “branches,” as they were called, 
were later absorbed for the most part 
by our international union, and the 
original revolutionary aim of their lead- 
ers was gradually replaced by meth- 
ods contemplating immediate conces- 


































sions through collective 
bargaining with em- 
ployers. 

In New York City 
several offshoots of the 
I.H.W.U. continued to 
exist for a number of 
years as_ unaffiliated 
unions without achiev- 
ing notable results for 
their members until in 
February, 1938, they 
disbanded, the members 
as individuals joining 
what is now known as 
Hotel and Club Workers Union, Local 
6, an affiliate of our international. This 
organization, built up as an industrial 
union structure, now has a membership 
of more than 20,000, and the con- 
tract which it recently signed with 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria through 
the New York Hotel Trades Council 
practically completes the organization 
of New York’s large hotels. 

Splendid progress by way of wage 
hikes, improved working conditions 
and membership increases has recent- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HE Tobacco 

Workers Interna- 

tional Union has 
had a long and colorful 
history. About 1895 
ten local unions in the 
tobacco industry were 
affiliated directly with 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In that 
year their representatives met in St. 
Louis for the purpose of forming a na- 
tional organization. A charter was 
granted by the A. F. of L. and the new 
union became known as the Tobacco 
Workers National Union of America. 
The name was changed to the Tobacco 
Workers International Union in 1899 
when the organization’s jurisdiction 
was extended to Canada. 

During the union’s early years the 
organization was recognized by many 
small concerns. Their employes were 
unionized and the companies used the 
union label. The label was the symbol 
of independence against the big trust 
of the American Tobacco Company, 
which at about that time controlled 90 
per cent of the country’s cigarette pro- 
duction and some time later controlled 
68 per cent of chewing tobacco, 60 per 
cent of smoking tobacco and 80 per cent 
of snuff, 

The trust’s attitude toward unionism 
was recorded in the famous 1901 re- 
port of the U.S. Industrial Commis- 
sion. The president of the American 
Tobacco Company testified as follows: 

“The company does not propose to 
permit the unions to organize, inaugu- 
rate and lay down rules by which we 
are to govern our factory.” 

The tobacco trust was later dissolved 
by the Supreme Court. Following 
dissolution, the Big Four—Liggett 
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By JOHN O'HARE 


President, Tobacco Workers International Union 


and Myers (Chester- 
fields), American To- 
bacco (Lucky Strikes), 
P. Lorillard (Old 
Golds) and R. J. Rey- 
nolds (Camels )—came 
into being. These con- 
cerns did not manifest 
any new thinking on 
union recognition or 
organization of their plants. However, 
the workers were now getting and 
listening to the message of trade 
unionism, 

In several plants wage increases 
were granted during this period. The 
companies still refused to recognize the 
union. In one instance in North Caro- 
lina recognition was won in 1919, but 
the union found it difficult to maintain 
its membership after the company re- 
duced wages without consultation with 
the union. This seemingly killed any 
initiative for organization in this par- 
ticular city and no further effort was 
made for several years. 

During this critical period in the 
history of the Tobacco Workers, the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company of 
Louisville, Kentucky, was one of the 
main independent companies that used 
the label. In fact, a closed-shop con- 
tract had been in existence for almost 
forty years. This concern now has 
been absorbed by the Philip Morris 
Company. 

It was not until 1933 that the 
T.W.I.U., with the help of the National 
Recovery Act, began to put up a real 
fight for permanent unionization. Or- 
ganization campaigns were started in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, but most of the companies were 
still antagonistic to the introduction of 
unionism into their plants. In fact, 


most of the large concerns at one time 
or another have been cited before the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
unfair practices: 

It was during this same year 1933 
that the T.W.I.U. made headway with 
one concern. A contract was signed 
with the Brown and Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation, covering almost 
5,000 workers employed in the com- 
pany’s plants in Kentucky, North Car- 
olina and Virginia. This first contract 
included the checkoff, union shop, use 
of the union label and a wage increase. 
This company has continued to use 
the union label on all its products. 

The workers in the other big plants 
were also on the march and coming 
into the T.W.I.U. However, it was 
some time before full recognition was 
granted. A continual struggle was 
maintained and was partly won in 1937 
when the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Shortly thereafter con- 
tracts were signed by Liggett and My- 
ers, American and Philip Morris. 
These agreements recognized _ the 
T.W.I1.U. as the bargaining agent for 
their employes. In 1940, after much 
litigation, recognition was won and a 
contract was signed with P. Lorillard 
covering employes in Louisville and 
New Jersey. And so ended the fight 
for recognition, with the T.W.I.U. act- 
ing as the bargaining agency for the 
workers of' all the major cigarette 
manufacturers. 

It is interesting to note that at Lig- 
gett and Myers there has been a union- 
shop contract for several years. How- 
ever, this company as well as the other 
large manufacturers, with the one eX- 
ception of Brown and Williamson. does 
not use the union label. 
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The Tobacco Workers Union is pre- 
dominant in the cigarette manufactur- 
ing end of the industry. Its influence 
has swept across the border and into 
the Dominion of Canada. Large local 
unions have been set up in Toronto, 
Montreal and Granby. The Canadian 
membership is increasing and cam- 
paigns are in full swing in several cities 
of both Ontario and Quebec. 

The membership of the T.W.I.U. 
in 1900 was approximately 4,000. To- 
day our numerical strength is the high- 
est it has ever been. However, the 








turnover in our organization is tremen- 
dous. We initiate thousands of new 
members each year, but at the end of 
a twelve-month period this does not 
show as an increase in our membership 
because of layoffs, etc. 

The organization of the employes of 
tobacco plants has had a terrific effect 
on the political thinking in these areas. 
Prior to the coming of trade unionism 
these workers had no voice collectively 
in the affairs of the community. Now 
organized tobacco workers are active 
in many phases of the life of the com- 


Council Declarations 


(Continued from Page 4) 


safeguards for its workers? Similar 
welfare systems are in effect in other 
industries in America, such as the gar- 
ment and electrical trades. Is it rea- 
sonable to refuse a health and welfare 
fund to the miners, who are engaged 
in a much more hazardous occupation? 


Price Control 


The cost of living, which has been 
climbing steadily since 1940, is now 
mounting skyward at an alarmingly 
increased pace. Official estimates of 
the rise fail to give even a faint ap- 
proximation of the actual problem. 

The evidence speaks for itself. In- 
flation is here. It is idle to talk any 
longer about preventing it. Our prob- 
lem now is to keep it within bounds 
and check what threatens to be a run- 
away. 

This is an issue of direct and vital 
concern to every American worker 
and his family. Wages can never keep 
up with prices in a runaway race. 
Every boost in prices is a raid on the 
wage-earner’s pocketbook. As the pur- 
chasing power of his earnings shrinks, 
the worker becomes unable to buy 
what he and his family need. The 
inevitable result will be a dangerous 
decline in the American standard of 
living which organized labor has fought 
so hard to improve. 

Some economists welcome “a little 
bit’ of inflation as the forerunnervof an 
industrial boom. But the tragic conse- 
quences of such a boom will be a dis- 
astrous postwar bust. 

Under the circumstances, the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sees no other alternative 
than the continuation of OPA for an- 
other year. We do not like OPA or 
any other form of government control 
over the nation’s economy. We would 
vigorously oppose the imposition of 
price control as a permanent govern- 
ment fixture. But until the existing 
aciite shortages of consumer goods and 
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housing are alleviated, the OPA offers 
the only available brake against uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

The Executive Council therefore 
commends the action of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
approving a year’s extension of OPA. 
We now call upon the Senate to reject 
crippling amendments which would 
wreck price control in the coming year. 

In reaching these conclusions, the 
Executive Council wishes to emphasize 
that it regards the administration of 
OPA as glaringly unsatisfactory. The 
widespread operations of the black 
market constitute a blot on the OPA 
record which must be promptly erased. 
On the other hand, the OPA has 
shown an arbitrary attitude in some 
cases by turning down reasonable re- 
quests for price relief by legitimate 
business. If price control is going to 
be universally ignored and circum- 
vented, the OPA will become worse 
than useless. All respect for govern- 
ment will vanish. 

Labor insists that prices be kept in 
check until abundant supplies make it 
possible for the natural forces of com- 
petition to protect the consumer. We 
demand that the black market be wiped 
out promptly. We urge the govern- 
ment to see to it that fair treatment is 
accorded under its price regulations to 
the nation’s producers, merchants and 
the consuming public. 


Russia 


The Executive Council views with 
the gravest concern the mounting 
threat of another world war. 

The evidence is clear and menacing. 
It is now more than a year since V-E 
Day and nine months since V-J Day, 
yet world peace has not yet been estab- 
lished. The failure of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Paris to reach 
agreement on how peace shall be ap- 
plied and enforced in Europe is griev- 
ously disappointing. Continuation of 





munities in which they work and reside. 

The: T.W.I.U. has brought a meas- 
ure of economic sunshine into the 
South, the region that has been termed 
the nation’s No. 1 problem. The low 
wages and long hours have been par- 
tially eliminated; much more can and 
will be done. The T.W.I.U. has been 
and will continue to be in the forefront 
of the organizations bringing the mes- 
sage of trade unionism to the wage- 
earners of the South. This is a contri- 
bution not only to the South but to the 
general welfare of the nation. 


hostilities in Asia appears to baffle all 
attempts at settlement. 

But more dangerous than these ob- 
vious manifestations of unrest and con- 
flict is the deep cleavage in policy 
which has developed between the 
United States and Britain on one side 
and Soviet Russia on the other. 

The Executive Council is convinced 
that further delay and appeasement 
offer little hope of success and may 
only widen the breach. We must reach 
a clear understanding with Russia. If 
Russia’s policy is to be “tough,” we 
must show her that we can get tougher 
in our defense of basic principles. 

The American Federation of Labor 
unequivocally condemns the attitude 
taken by Soviet Russia since the war 
ended. In Europe and in Asia she 
has employed main force instead of 
consultation with other powers. Rus- 
sia has seized captured territory; she 
has brazenly sought to extend her in- 
fluence and domain over most of Asia 
and eastern Europe. 

In pursuing this policy Soviet Rus- 
sia has employed the methods of 
aggression (rather than self-defense). 
She has trampled on the high prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the United Na- 
tions, denying fundamental freedoms to 
the citizens of other countries and de- 
priving them of self-determination. 

The Executive Council considers it 
significant that the foreign agents of 
Moscow are again assailing the foreign 
policy of the United States and accus- 
ing us of “imperialism.” Such propa- 
ganda already is being broadcast 
throughout South America and it even 
has invaded our shores. At a recent 
convention in Atlantic City of a union ° 
of government employes not affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, resolutions were adopted con- 
demning the United States and Great 
Britain for “aggression.” While Soviet 
Russia attempts to hoodwink our dip- 
lomats, her followers in America are 
engaged in a campaign to deceive the 
American people. 

The time has come to face these 
facts. We call upon the government 
of the United States to insist that Rus- 
sia observe her wartime commitments 
based on the Atlantic Charter. 
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by 


CAPTAIN HARRY MARTIN 


President, National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 


the members of the National 

Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America played vital 
roles in bringing about our nation’s 
victory, just as our members had done 
in World War I. In both wars the 
experienced officers of the merchant 
marine were called upon to man Amer- 
ica’s ships in the face of the enemy 
submarine menace. 

After World War I the business-as- 
usual people of the shipping industry 
soon had the American merchant ma- 
rine tied up in back channels and float- 
ing graveyards, Our merchant ma- 
rine deteriorated to that of a fifth-rate 
power. Wages were slashed to the 
bone. In order to make a living, ex- 
perienced officers were forced to enter 
other lines of endeavor. 

From 1922 to 1934 officers’ earnings 
averaged $20 to $28 a week. From 
1934 to 1941, although the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots secured improved 
working and living conditions and 
some wage increases, masters and 
officers were at no time able to obtain 
wages commenstirate with their respon- 
sibilities. The executive ability required 
of masters and officers would, in like 
positions ashore, command salaries of 
$20,000 or more a year. Yet prior to 
World War II, masters were earning 
less than $3000. 

They were responsible for the lives 
of all passengers, for the crew and for 
the cargo. While a vessel valued at 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 was under 
their command and was insurable, no 
master’s or officer's life was insured. 
The business-as-usual boys saw to that. 

From 1939’ up to the time of the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, the Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots urged that 
this country fight totalitarian govern- 
ments of every kind. In the totalitar- 
ian category we placed Germany, Italy, 
Japan and, yes, Russia. We petitioned 
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President Roosevelt to have 
the Neutrality Act repealed. 

When war was forced on 
our country in 1941, it was 
the officers and men in the 
merchant marine to whom 
our government looked for 
help. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our members were called into 
active service by the Navy. Over 90 
per cent of all merchant vessels used 
by the United States during the war 
were manned by our members. They 
participated in every invasion. Many 
hundreds made the supreme sacrifice 

The merchant marine officer today is 
an executive, functioning in a responsi- 
ble and official capacity. His duties 
and responsibilities are many. Every- 
thing that is connected with the ship- 
ping industry depends on the ship’s 
officers. 

During the war the largest trans- 
ports were officered by members of the 
National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America. We can 
point with pride and truthfully say vic- 
tory could not have been achieved with- 
out the officers and men of the mer- 
chant marine. And as leaders were 
needed in the military service, so it was 
in the merchant service. Our members 
were those leaders. 

Because of the no-strike pledge given 
for the duration of the war by the 
American Federation of Labor, there 
were no stoppages of shipping either by 
our organization or by the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific and the Seafarers 
International Union, the other A. F. 
of L. affiliates in the maritime field. 
There were many times when we would 
have been amply justified in taking ac- 
tion, but we never let our fighting 
brothers down. 

Now that the war is over, those who 
control the industry will soon start to 
cut wages and conditions, and try to 
revert to prewar conditions. They will 
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complain that they cannot operate and 
make a 1,000 per cent profit unless 
wages are reduced. 

The members of the National Organ- 
ization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America now are receiving fairly de- 
cent wages and have decent working 
and living conditions. We are not 
satisfied, however. We will continue to 
fight for wage increases to combat the 
higher cost of living. And we certainly 
do not intend to allow the shipowners to 
take anything away from us. 

In addition to fighting the shipown- 
ers, we also have to fight the Commu- 
nist Party. The Communists, through 
the Waterfront Council and the Com- 
munist-dominated C.1.O. maritime un- 
ions, are endeavoring to spread their 
tentacles over the entire maritime 
transportation industry and take it 
over. They have been ambitious for a 
long time to take over not only the 
licensed officers’ unions but all the 
American Federation of Labor mari- 
time labor unions. To this end the 
Communists have raised the hocus- 
pocus cry of unity. 

Needless to say, the National Or- 
ganization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America will not fall for any 
Commie party line and will continue 
to fight their efforts to shackle us with 
their phony line of propaganda. The 
American Federation of Labor affili- 
ates in the maritime industry will con- 
tinue to fight any attempt by the Com- 
munist Party to take over or control 
the maritime shipping industry. We 
never made any distinction between 
Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, 
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Hirohito’s Japan and Stalin’s Russia. 
We do not make any now. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots know 
that there is a big job ahead for all of 
us. We know that millions of human 
beings in Europe and Asia are home- 
less and starving. We know that the 
United States will have to do its part 
to rebuild the shattered world. Amer- 
ica’s merchant ships will have to trans- 
port food, machinery and commodities 
of every kind to foreizn countries. 


To protect our interests in the mari- 
time industry and to prevent America 
from again deteriorating into a fourth- 
or fifth-rate maritime power and get- 
ting caught with our pants down is the 
basic aim of our organization. 

We want jobs for our members at 
decent wages and decent working and 
living conditions. 

We intend to fight to achieve this 
goal. We will continue to fight— 
side by side with all American Fed- 


eration ‘of Labor unions, ashore or 
afloat—to combat the efforts of the 
Communist Party and its controlled 
C.I.O. maritime unions to form soviets 
aboard American ships. 

Our members are all officers and as 
such we give orders to unlicensed sea- 
men. We intend to continue to do so. 
We will fight to maintain democracy in 
our own United States and to resist the 
efforts of the “opportunists,” be they 
Communists or what have you. 


A. F. of L. skippers are set to fight coming attempt by the Communists to establish soviets aboard U.S. ships 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


E. L. Doyle, legislative representative, 
Maintenance of Way Employes—For 
many months the 
enemies of organ- 
ized labor have 
been sowing in the 
minds of the Amer- 
ican public the 
seed of hatred 
against organized 
labor. The advo- 
cates of discord 
shield themselves 
behind such high-sounding phrases as 
“equality of contract,” “responsibility 
of contracts” and “fair play for both 
sides.” Using these catch phrases, they 
make it appear on the surface that a 
contract between an employer and a 
labor union is exactly the same thing 
as a business or commercial contract 
regarding the manufacture or sale of 
goods. The truth is that there is no 
similarity except in the spelling of the 
word “contract.” Commercial con- 
tracts deal with the inanimate. Labor 
contracts deal with human _ beings. 
There is no more justification for hold- 
ing a union or its officials responsible 
for the failure of some of its members 
to live up to the terms of a contract 
than there would be to hold the gov- 
ernor of a state responsible for the. in- 
dividual conduct of the citizens of that 
state. 


Hafez Afifi Pasha, Egyptian delegate, 
U.N. Security Council—I believe that 
the peace-loving 


peoples of the 
world are disap- 
pointed with the 
state of affairs that 
prevails in the 
world a whole year 
after V-E Day. 
This great mass of 
humanity is disap- 
pointed because the 
ideals for which this war has been 
fought seem to be forgotten. It is dis- 
appointed because it feels that a just 
and lasting peace is still far off. It is 
disappointed because it believes that 
the powers are not working as a united 
family of nations in the interest of all 
the people, but are trying to further 
their own interests without regard or 
consideration for others. I shudder 
when I hear people talk of a third 
world war. I ‘refuse to believe that 
differences between nations, be they 
territorial, political or economic, can- 
not be settled amicably. or by arbitra- 
tion. I refuse to believe that greed is 
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an inherent part of human nature. 
War can be prevented. Differences 
can be settled amicably. The great 
bulk of the people of this earth are not 
greedy. All they ask for is a decent 
standard of living that will assure them 
of three square meals a day, a com- 
fortable home to live in and the four 
freedoms so emphatically propounded 
by one of this country’s great leaders, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The . balance 
between war and its horrors, misery 
and suffering and possible annihilation 
of civilization, and peace and happiness 
for the men, women and children all 
over the globe, has been entrusted to 
1s. Let us prove to the world that this 
rust has not been misplaced. 


Sumner Welles, former Undersecre- 
tary of State—I am one of those who 

are convinced that 

the safety of the 

United States and 

our chance of con- 

structing that kind 

of free world order 

for which we Amer- 

icans have fought 

depends to a very 

considerable extent 

upon the wiHing- 
ness and the capacity of the English- 
speaking democracies to strengthen 
that cooperative relationship which was 
forged in the fires of war. But that 
belief need not blind us to the tragic 
chapter of history which is represented 
by the manner in which successive 
British governments have dealt with 
the problem of Palestine during the 
past thirty years. There has been no 
sorrier manifestation in recent British 
history than the Palestine White Paper 
of 1939. As Mr. Winston Churchill 
then said, that action constituted “an 
act of repudiation, a plain breach of 
a solemn obligation.”” We here in the 
United States have an _ inescapable 
moral obligation to lend the full sup- 
port of our government within the 
United Nations for the furtherance of 
that kind of solution which will mean 
that those men and women of the 
Jewish faith throughout the world 
who wish to make Palestine their 
permanent home shall be afforded the 
opportunity of doing so freely. I do 
not fear that the kind of nationalism 
which is represented by the passionate 
desire of Jews in many parts of the 
world that the land of their forefathers 
once more become a national home for 
the Jews can ever permanently preju- 


dice international understanding. The 
longing of a great people for the re- 
construction of their ancient home, so 
that within it their homeless and sui- 
fering brethren can find shelter and a 
new life, is not a kind of nationalism 
whose fulfillment can do other than 
further the eventual reign of peace. 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, associate chicj, 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor—It has 
been asserted that 
the quality of med- 
ical care will deter- 
iorate under a na- 
tional health insur- 
ance program. The 
Children’s Bureau 
experience in ad- 
ministering medi- 
cal care programs, 
however, is that the quality of care can 
actually be improved. The result under 
a national health program will depend 
upon the amount of responsibility as- 
sumed by the federal, state and local 
health agencies, with the advice and 
assistance of the medical and allied pro- 
fessions, for (1) the provision of ade- 
quate facilities, (2) the establishment of 
standards of medical and institutional 
care, (3) making available or arrang- 
ing for consultation service and for 
facilitation of group practice of spe- 
cialists and general practitioners, (4) 
review of care rendered, (5) recruit- 
ment, training and adequacy of re- 
muneration of professional and techni- 
cal personnel and (6) effective and 
fair administration in the interests of 
the people to be served and the persons 
and agencies furnishing service and 
eare. 


Clarence K. Streit, president, Federai 
Union, Inc—There is a much better 
way to meet the 
grave problem 
which Churchill 
tackled with his 
customary courage. 
It is the. way of 
union—full federal 
union of the free. 
Union of the free 
has always been the 
best way to defend 
and to extend the blessings of indi- 
vidual liberty and therefore peace. 
Only by union can free men tremen- 
dously increase their defensive power 
with no sacrifice of their individual 
freedom. Only by uniting their human 
and material and moral resources 
through a great federal republic can 
those with freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of association, free- 
dom of election and other personal 
rights make their persons still freer 
while colossally strengthening their de- 
fensive, economic and moral power. 
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FIRE FIGHTERS’ PRESIDENT DIES 


Fred VW Baer 
Active in Labor 
Since 1917 


MERICAN labor has sutfered a 
A great loss in the passing of Fred 
W. Baer, for twenty-six and 
one-half years president of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 
Death came as he was addressing a 
banquet of the Kansas State Council 
of Fire Fighters at Topeka the night 
of May 15. He was telling a humorous 
anecdote when he was stricken. 

Fred Baer was born in Kansas City, 
Missouri, August 16, 1884. After re- 
ceiving an education in the public 
schools, he went out into the world to 
earn his own living. He worked for 
a time with a survey group in the 
Sonora, California, district and then, 
in 1907, entered the Kansas City Fire 
Department. 

He was a driver on the first motor 
apparatus used in Kansas City. In 
1915 he was appointed a lieutenant in 
the Fire Department. 

Early in 1917 the fire fighters of 
Kansas City decided to become mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor. In September of that year the 
Federation issued a federal labor union 
charter to the Kansas City Firemen’s 
Union. Mr. Baer, who had been large- 
ly responsible for the union’s forma- 
tion, was elected president. 

In the ensuing months he was active 
in securing adjustments of wages and 
working conditions for the Kansas 
City fire fighters. 

In February, 1918, he was one of 
the delegates sent to’a Washington 
conference for the formation of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, called by Samuel Gompets, then 
president of the A. F. of L. 

The organization was established 
and Mr. Baer was unanimously elected 
vice-president for the third district. 
Between the first convention of the 
international in 1918 and September, 
1919, he was assigned many organiza- 
tional tasks in his district. He was 
successful in organizing the firemen in 
a number of cities. 
lelegate to the second convention 

international at Portland, Ore- 
gon, in September, 1919, he was 
electe to the position of international 
President. Since that convention he 
had repeatedly won reelection, serving 
ontinuously until his death. 

_Mr. Baer led the fight in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, in 1920 and in many other 


cies in succeeding years against ef- 
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forts to force the fire fighters to refrain 
from affiliating with organized labor. 

Under the guiding hand of Fred 
Baer, the International Association of 
Fire Fighters grew steadily in mem- 
bership and prestige. When he first 
became president in 1919, the I.A.A.F. 
was a puny infant among the labor or- 
ganizations of North America, but two 
decades later it had a membership in 
excess of 30,000 and at the last A. F. 
of L. convention, a year and a half ago, 
the Fire Fighters could report more 
than 40,000. 


Fred Baer’s devotion, sincerity and 


statesmanlike leadership all played a 
most important part in making of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers an organization that is universally 
recognized and respected, an organi- 
zation that has brought firemen great 
economic gains in the past quarter of 
a century. 

Tributes to Mr. Baer’s warm per- 
sonal qualities and to his outstanding 
achievements were paid by William 
Green, George Meany and dozens of 
other labor leaders. 

Interment was at Cedar Hill Cem- 
etery, Washington. 
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LTHOUGH Connecticut is one 

A of the country’s smallest states, 

ranking forty-sixth in size, it 

takes justifiable pride in its achieve- 

ments in the field of industrial pro- 
duction. 

Standing first in output on a per 
capita basis during the war, Connecti- 
cut was often described as “the arsenal 
of the arsenal of democracy.” Today 
our highly industrialized state has the 
facilities and the skilled workers to 
establish peacetime production records 
and to provide its people with living 
standards among the highest in the 


country. 
Reconversion has confronted Con- 
necticut manufacturers with no in- 


soluble problems. For labor, however, 
the months since Japan’s surrender 
have not been so easy. Considerable 
unemployment exists. At the same 
time some jobs are available. In 
Bridgeport 10,000 were out of work 
when this article was written, but 
USES in that city was listing a total of 
1,200 job openings. Many of the 
vacant jobs are at low rates, however. 

There have been protracted strikes 
in a number of Connecticut industries. 
The one that attracted the most atten- 


tion was the five-month battle with 
Yale and Towne at Stamford. The 
A. F. of L.’s Metal Polishers and 


Office Employes were involved in this 
strike as well as the suspended Ma- 
chinists. Strikes have not been the 
rule, however. 

Since V-J Day hundreds of A. F. 
of L. unions in Connecticut have won 
higher wage scales as the result of 
peaceful negotiations. Our building 
trades unions have received increases 
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in hourly rates up to 33 per cent above 
January, 1941, rates. The Teamsters, 
noted for the vigor of their organiza- 
tion campaigns, have gained many new 
members and raises up to 16 cents an 
hour. At Danbury the Hatters have 
secured a 10 per cent wage increase 
and an agreement on the part of the 
manufacturers to pay for premiums on 
life and disability insurance, for hos- 
pitalization and sick leave. The New 
London Metal Trades Council has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Electric 
Boat Company that has been termed 
the best peacetime shipyard contract 
on the entire East Coast. 

Other worthwhile wage increases 
have been chalked up recently by the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, the 
Corset Workers and a long list of other 
A. F. of L. unions. 


Government Employes Organizing 


A movement of considerable sig- 
nificance has been the spread of organi- 
zation among government employes. 
These workers have been signed up by 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes and 
by the International Association of 
Fire Fighters in large numbers. Teach- 
ers, too, have begun to make inquiries 
about affiliation with the A. F. of L.’s 
American Federation of Teachers. 

The wages of state and municipal 
workers in Connecticut are shamefully 
low. Municipal administrations, 
whether Republican, Democratic or So- 
cialist, have been more interested in 
keeping tax rates at existing levels than 
in paying living wages to their em- 
ployes. Resistance has manifested it- 
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self, too, in most municipalities to the 
adoption of ordinances protecting city 
employes in their right to organize and 
providing for adequate grievance ma- 
chinery. Hartford and New Haven, 
however, have been in the vanguard 
in passing satisfactory ordinances. 
Under pressure, Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin consented to call the Gen- 
eral Assembly into special session. 
One of the main items on the agenda 
was an appropriation for wage and 
salary increases for the state’s em- 
ployes, admittedly underpaid. 

The housing shortage is acute in 
Connecticut. With returning service- 
men clamoring for suitable living 
quarters, the Legislature is expected to 
pass enabling legislation to make addi- 
tional housing available for veterans. 
Although some store construction has 
been halted by the government, a rea- 
sonable amount of factory building will 
continue, but it seems that the main 
emphasis in the coming months will be 
placed upon the erection of residential 
dwellings. At any rate, skilled buil(- 
ing tradesmen are and will continue to 
be in great demand. 

A year ago, despite the bitter oppos'- 
tion of the Connecticut Manufacturers. 
Retail Merchants’ and Laundry Owr- 
ers’ Associations, the General Assen 
bly adopted an acceptable State Labor 
Relations Act. This measure ha 
headed the State Federation's legisl- 
tive program for a number of years, but 
reactionary forces were always able to 
prevent its enactment until 1945, when 
the pressure of public opinion finally 
proved too great for them. 

As provided by the new law, a three- 
man State Labor Relations Board was 
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appointed by Governor Baldwin. The 
important pest of Agent of the Board, 
whose duties involve investigating com- 
plaints and supervising elections, went 
to John A. Gaspic, at the time assistant 
geretary Of the State Federation of 
Labor. A former business agent of 
the Asbestos Workers, Local 33, Mr. 
Gaspic is well fitted to present evi- 
dence of unfair labor practices before 
the Board. 

The new law has been a great help 
to our unions, of course, but the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor appreci- 
ated that it is only a useful tool and 
loes not take the place of steady organ- 
ational efforts. Acting, therefore, in 
e full spirit of a resolution adopted 
y our sixtieth annual convention last 
anuary, the State Federation called 
n organization conference for New 
Haven on March 29. Present were 
embers of the State Federation’s Ex- 
cutive Council, delegates from state 
associations and councils and city cen- 
tral bodies, A. F. of L. Regional Di- 
rector John J. Murphy and organ- 
izers and representatives of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, the Bar- 
bers and Hairdressers, the Boilermak- 
ers, the Building Service Employes, 
the Chemical Workers, the Fire Fight- 
ers, the Hatters and Millinery Work- 
ers, the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 





ployes, the Laundry \\ orkers, the Meat 
Cutters, the Molders and Foundry 
Workers, the Office Employes, the 
Paper Makers, the Printing Pressmen 
and the Retail Clerks. 

It was apparent from reports of del- 
egates that many opportunities for 
organization among workers in intra- 
state business existed and that there 
was a crying need for scores of A. F. 
of L. organizers in Connecticut. Re- 
sponding to appeals to take advantage 
of the assistance available under the 
State Labor Relations Act, the inter- 
national representatives promised that 
organizers would be promptly assigned 
to the state. 

So clear was the sentiment for plac- 
ing as many organizers as_ possible 
in the field that the Executive Council 
has authorized the hiring of two organ- 
izers by the State Federation itself. 
If results are as expected, others will 
he added to the staff. The Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, recognizing that 
an obligation rests upon the organized 
workers to bring those who receive sub- 
standard wages and are employed un- 
der poor conditions into the union 
fold, is tackling the organizational 
problem enthusiastically and with the 
determination to make the campaign 
highly successful. 

In 1944 precedent was broken when 


Hotel and Restaurant 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ly been made by all our twelve local 
unions in Greater New York. A de- 
cided recent advance step in contract 
negotiation by our New York local 
unions is the union-administered but 
employer-paid health insurance plan 
for members. A modification of this 


plan has subsequently also been made - 


part of our local unions’ contracts in 
some other sections of the country. 

The reader would go wrong in con- 
cluding from the space we have de- 
voted to discussing our progress in 
New York City that we have made no 
elsewhere. In New York 
City our international union for many 
vears was faced by knotty organizing 
problems which are now in a fair way 
of being solved, but we have recently 
made unprecedented progress in near- 
y all sections of the country by ex- 
tending organization, raising wages, 
shortening hours and improving 
working conditions. 

In Seattle and in other cities and 
towns in the state of Washington we 
sueceeed during the past year in in- 
‘reducing the five-day week, new to 
the catering industry except in San 


pre WTesS 


Francisco, where it was introduced in. 


the restaurants by our local unions 
some vears back. Recently it has also 
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been made part of the union contract 
with the hotels of San Francisco. 
Only in a few cases have we been 
compelled to resort to strike action 


‘for the many gains recently made. 


California is beyond a doubt the 
state where we come closest to being 
compietely organized, but splendid 
progress has also been made in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and elsewhere. 

Veterans have so far not presented 
a serious problem for our interna- 
tional union to grapple with. The 
international shared equally with its 
affiliated local unions the expense of 
maintaining their membership during 
the period spent by them in the serv- 
ice by reducing the per capita tax 
on them to one-half. 

So far no case has been brought to 
our attention of the quality of a mem- 
ber’s unionism having deteriorated 
in the least because of his period of 
service in the armed forces. Contrari- 
wise, it would seem that the disci- 
pline acquired in the service has tend- 
ed to make veterans more amenable to 
union regulations and stands them in 
good stead as constructive factors in 
union building. 

Our local unions make it a practice 


a Non-Partisan Political Committee 
was set up with authorization to raise 
funds to carry on its activities. The 
committee stimulated registration and 
worked actively for the election of la- 
bor’s friends. Results were eminently 
satisfactory. The Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Committee helped to elect Roose- 
velt, the progressive Senator Brien 
McMahon and four of Connecticut’s 
six U.S. Representatives whose voting 
records, from organized labor's stand- 
point, were excellent. 

In accordance with action taken at 
the last annual convention, President 
Collins has appointed an eleven-man 
Non-Partisan Committee which he has 
urged “to be aggressive, militant and 
extremely energetic in carrying out its 
duties.” Our affiliated unions are well 
aware that the coming elections will 
have “a powerful influence for good or 
evil upon the labor movement of the 
country and state.” Hence, we regard 
the work of the Non-Partisan Commit- 
tee as extremely important and shall 
give it the fullest possible cooperation. 

The Connecticut Federation of La- 
bor has its eyes set forward. Basing 
its actions upon the enlightened, pro- 
gressive program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is confident of 
marked growth and notable achieve- 
ment in the months to come. 


to place veterans back on their former 
jobs as soon as they report. The fre- 
quent predictions by Pegler, Kent 
and other labor-baiting columnists of 
rifts between unions and veterans has 
surely not come true in the case of 
our members. For the most part 
these predictions have proved exam- 
ples of cases where the wish is father 
to the thought. But these columnists 
seem to have become significantly 
silent on this subject of late. 
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> Guillermo Rivas, a Chilean worker, 
has informed A. F. of L. headquarters 
that he is eager to correspond with 
American workers. Letters should be 
addressed to Sefior Rivas at Brigadier 
de la Curz 727, Lo Vial, Santiago, 
Chile. He is a philatelist in his leisure 
moments and would be interested in 
exchanging stamps. 


> Negotiations between Local 63, Of- 
fice Employes International Union, and 
the Providence, R. I., branch of the 
U.S. Rubber Company have resulted 
in a $24.80 monthly increase for the 
workers. 


> An 1814-cent hourly wage boost and 
retroactive pay for six weeks have been 
won by Local 621, Iron Workers, em- 
ployed at the American Bridge Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y. 


> Wages 100 per cent above previous 
scales have been obtained in negotia- 
tions between Local 177, Special Offi- 
cers and Guards, and the Brooklyn 
baseball park, Ebbets Field. 


> Seven foundries in St. Paul have 
signed closed-shop agreements with the 
Molders and Foundry Workers which 
boost wages 15 to 18 cents an hour. 


¥ Federal Labor Union 23701, Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., whose members are em- 
ployed by the Birds-eye-Snider Com- 
pany, a division of General Foods, has 
won a wage boost of eleven cents an 
hour, with time and one-half for over- 
tive, in an agreement recently con- 
cluded. Overtime was formerly com- 
pensated at straight-time rates. 


> Approximately 250 employes of the 
Yellowstone Distillery at Louisville, 
Ky., have received wage increases of 
from 10 to 20 cents an hour, plus shift 
differentials of four and six cents. The 
workers are members of the Distillery, 
Rectifying and Wine Workers Union. 


> Negotiations between Local 18, Up- 
holsterers International Union, and the 
seat-repair shops of Chicago’s street- 
car lines have borne fruit in the shape 
of an hourly increase of 13 cents for 
the workers. 


>A $60 weekly minimum and other 
gains have been won by the Fish and 
Seafood Workers, District 5, Pt. 
Pleasant, N. J. 


> The Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers have won bargaining rights at the 
American Bakeries, Knoxville, Tenn. 


| A Real Trade Union 
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ketball, baseball and 
attract the attention of the athleti- 
cally inclined members. The teams 
representing the Union of Electricians 
play with such skill that one might 
think they were professionals. The 
vast gymnasium maintained by this or- 
ganization would be the pride of any 
university in the Western Hemisphere. 

Both the athletic and the educational 
phases are directed by the union’s Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Education and 
Propaganda. Other important union 
divisions are the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior, which has charge of all 
the administrative work of the organi- 
zation, and the Office of the Secretary 
of the Exterior, which keeps posted on 
developments in other Mexican unions 
and in foreign countries, and seeks to 
maintain bonds of friendship with sis- 


other sports 
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ter organizations. There are divisions 
also for cooperative activities, political 
action and finance. 

The Central Committee of the union 
corresponds to the Executive Board of 
an American union, It consists of 
eleven members. The head of the 
Central Committee is the secretary- 
general, whose functions are those 
usually exercised by the officer desig- 
nated as the president in unions north 
of the Rio Grande. 

The Mexican Union of Electricians 
is a thoroughly democratic organiza- 
tion. It has no connection with the 
political labor group in Mexico known 
as the C.T.M. It is made up of for- 
ward-looking, intelligent wage-earners, 
men who have built a great union and 
achieved a high standard of living in a 
comparatively short period of time. It 


> Local 880, Sign Painters, an afiiliate 
of the Brotherhood of Painters. has 
concluded negotiations with sign shops 


in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Agree- 
ment has been reached on a wage in- 
crease of from 20 to 25 cents an hour, 
plus a one-week paid vacation. 


> Local 19559, Casket Makers, Oneida, 
N. Y., have completed a new contract 
with the National Casket Company 
which, among other gains, raises wages 
13 cents an hour. The increase is ret- 
roactive to last November. 


> Negotiations between Local 128}, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, and five 
Duluth, Minn., millwork companies 
have resulted in an average wage in- 
crease for the workers of 13 cents an 
hour as well as other gains. 


> Under the auspices of the Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor, a two-week 
labor school, starting June 2, will be 
held at Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 


> Members of Local 471, Iron Work- 
ers, Milwaukee, have been awarded 
back wages of $7500 by a court de- 
cision against the Lippmann Engineer- 
ing Works. 


is only thirty years since the Sindicato 
Mexicano de Electricistas called its first 
strike, only to have the government jail 
the members of the Central Committee 
and sentence three of them to death. 
At that time the members of the union, 
refusing to bow to the terrorism of the 
government then in power, gave such 
a demonstration of solidarity and for- 
titude that the strike was won and the 
workers who had been thrown into 
prison were released. 

The same spirit has characterized 
this union ever since. The officers and 
members are wide-awake, aggressive, 
intelligent trade unionists who never 
lose sight of the fact that a trade union 
exists solely to better the lot of the 
working man. This responsibility has 
been carried out admirably—and it 
has been done in the democratic way. 

As a representative of a free trade 
union of workers in the United States, 
I am happy and proud to have had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Sindicato Mexicano de Flec- 
tricistas. 
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Convention 


special organizing assessment of $1 a 
member for 1946 and 1947 and directed 
that 40 per cent of all union revenue 
be allocated for organizing. The fund 
is expected to total $200,000. 

Although the drive will be nation- 
wide, most effort will go into organ- 
izing the South. The Upholsterers 
decided to mesh their Southern cam- 
paign with this year’s overall A. F. 
of L. drive in that part of the country. 

The convention, held the week of 
May 6 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
was the largest in the history. of the 
organization. 

In resolutions the convention en- 
dorsed the stand of President Truman 
and the State Department against fur- 
ther appeasement of the Soviet Union 
and urged that OPA continue but 
function as an effective agency. 

Sal B. Hoffmann, president, was re- 
elected. 


STATE, COUNTY AND 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES 


The tenth anniversary convention of 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes 
adopted a new constitution and laid 
plans for stepping up organizing ac- 
tivities among public employes, partic- 
ularly those in the South. The new 
constitution eliminates vice-presidential 
districts and provides only that not 
more than one vice-president shall 
come from any one state. 

The convention was held in Chicago. 
Arnold S. Zander was reelected presi- 
dent and H. Z. Collier was returned to 
the office of secretary-treasurer. The 
principal speaker at the conclave was 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Five hun- 
dred delegates were in attendance. 

The convention voted to support the 
continuance of price and rent control, 
minimum wage legislation, a 30-hour 
week in public service, with time and 
one-half pay for all overtime; a guar- 
anteed annual wage, extension of social 
security, unemployment compensation 
—in the form of severance pay—to 
public employes; and 26-day annual 
vacations, as in the federal service. 

Support of the principles of the co- 
operative and credit union movements 
was voted by the convention. Devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence River 
navigation and power project _was en- 
dorsed, as was the creation of ad- 
ditional power authorities similar to 
TVA. Municipal ownership of mo- 
nopoly enterprises was recommended, 
the convention making clear that “we 
have no interest whatever in invading 
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areas of competitive endeavor,” and 
adding, “There is no competition in 
public utilities.” 


Discrimination against minority 


groups and against the employment of 
women in public service was con- 
demned. The convention also renewed 
its pledge to fight anti-labor legislation 
in Congress and in the state legisla- 
tures. 

Besides Mr. Green, guest speakers 
at the convention included Robert J. 
Watt, A. F. of L. international repre- 
sentative; Joseph A. Padway, A. F. 
of L. general counsel; Reuben Soder- 
strom, Robert Olson and George Hab- 
erman, presidents, respectively, of the 
Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin 





State Federations of Labor; and John 


D. Connors, head of the Workers’ 


Education Bureau. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


In’ one of the most successful con- 
ventions in its history, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor drafted 
many constructive and far-reaching 
policies with respect to social and labor 
problems as well as government regu- 
lations. More than 1,000 delegates, 
representing affiliated organizations 
throughout Pennsylvania, attended the 
sessions at Philadelphia’s Town Hall. 

Full support was voted to the United 
Mine Workers in their strike to estab- 
lish a health and welfare fund. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, gave his unquali- 
fied backing to the striking miners. 
The United Mine Workers, he said, 
were waging a fight such as other 
labor organizations are always willing 


William Green is welcomed to the convention of American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes by President Arnold S. Zander 
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to wage for their members. He asked: 

“When did it become a crime to fight 
for the helpless, the dependent, the 
handica) and those who suffer from 
economic distress ?”’ 

George Meany, A. F. of L. secretary- 
treasurer, told the convention that the 
secret of America’s rise to greatness is 
the freedom which this country’s work- 
ers have enjoyed to organize and fight 
for economic advancement. 

Mr. Meany described in some detail 
the anti-labor laws adopted in various 
states and analyzed new repressive 
proposals which are being advanced. 
He said that, while Washington devel- 
opments are always under the publicity 
spotlight, the anti-labor drives in the 


States have not received a great deal’ 


of attention. It would be a grievous 
error, however, to conclude that state 
anti-labor laws are unimportant, Mr. 
Meany emphasized. He warned that 
labor will be confronted with similar 
hostile efforts in the days ahead. 

The convention paid high tribute to 
the work done by President James L. 
McDevitt and Secretary - Treasurer 
Earl C. Bohr and increased their sal- 
aries and terms of office. 


FLINT GLASS WORKERS 


The Miscellaneous Division of the 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, 
meeting in convention at Cleveland, 
called upon Congress to reject “any 
labor legislation that will deny the 
worker just consideration of his eco- 
nomic problems.” 

The delegates warned that drastic 
restrictions on labor would only result 
in forcing workers into a “rebellious 
state of mind.” The convention made 
its position known in telegrams to 
Senators from states in which mem- 
bers of the union are employed. 

The convention of the Miscellaneous 
Division formulated a program for the 
security of the workers whom it repre- 
sents. Demands were drafted for 
wage increases to enable the workers 
to meet the increased cost of living. 
Harry H. Cook, president of the union, 
was in the chair. 


HANDBAG, LUGGAGE, BELT 
AND NOVELTY WORKERS 


A. F. of L. Vice-President Matthew 
Woll and a number of other prominent 
labor figures addressed the convention 
of the International Ladies’ Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers 
Union, held at Atlantic City. Among 
the speakers were Joseph A. Padway, 
Luigi Antonini, Louis P. Marciante 
and William Collins. 

Increased social security benefits 
were urged in a resolution adopted by 
the convention. The A. F. of L.’s 
campaign to organize the South was 
warmly endorsed, and in this connec- 
tion the suggestion was made that a 
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fund for nationwide organization be 
raised through a tax on all interna- 
tional unions. 

Samuel Reinlib, president, was re- 
elected. Frank Alband was named as 
secretary-treasurer. 


PLATE PRINTERS 


William Green, addressing the Inter- 
national Plate Printers, in convention 
at Washington, D.C., emphasized the 
determination of the A. F. of L. to 
wage continued warfare against efforts 
by Communists to infiltrate into the 
American labor movement. Drawing 
attention to the stand of the Federation 
against Communist influences, he de- 
clared the 7,000,000 A. F. of L. mem- 
bers “are purely American” and will 
always remain so. 

Other speakers included Alex Smith 
of Ottawa, president of the interna- 


tional; Clem Preller, president of the . 


D.C. Central Labor Union; Robert J. 
Buxbaum, president of the Maryland- 
D.C. Federation of Labor; and James 
Mowatt, president of Plate Printers 
Union No. 2. 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS 


Meeting for the first time since 1942, 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
heard reports of steady and significant 
progress despite great handicaps im- 
posed by the war. The convention was 
held at Columbus, Ohio. 

President V. O. Gardner reported 
a healthy gain in membership—some 
16 per cent since the last convention. 

Wages of telegraphers, it was re- 
vealed, are at an all-time peak: Dur- 
ing the last four years the income of 
telegraphers in the United States has 
risen 25 cents an hour and in Canada 
$32.41 a month. Wages are still too 
low, however, Mr. Gardner said, point- 
ing to pay in industries where compara- 
ble skills are engaged. 

More than 500 delegates from all 
sections of the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland and the Canal Zone 
reported for the sessions. 


GEORGIA STATE 


The Georgia State Federation of 
Labor will cooperate to the limit in the 
all-out Southern organizing drive be- 
gun by the American Federation of 
Labor. This decision was made by the 
delegates attending the State Federa- 
tion’s convention, held at Macon last 
month. 

With more than 300 delegates in 
attendance, the Georgia Federation 
heard speeches by Governor Ellis G. 
Arnall and George Googe, A. F. of L. 
organizing chief for the South. The 
delegates considered a long list of sig- 
nificant resolutions. 

Higher pay for school teachers and 
liberalization of workmen’s compensa- 
tion provisions were endorsed. The 
State Federation also went on record 








with respect to other subjects of defi 
nite interest to the wage-earners © 
Georgia. 

The convention opened May 15 an 
adjourned May 17. 


KANSAS STATE 


The Kansas State Federation of La- 
bor held its thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion at Hutchinson last month. The 
meeting was well attended and the ses- 
sions were crowded with action. 

Among the proposals weighed by the 
delegates was a resolution urging the 
reduction of interest rates for GI and 
HOLC loans to the charges on loans 
to foreign countries. Continuance oi 
OPA, endorsement of apprentice train- 
ing and support of the minimum wage 
bill were all voted by the convention. 

Frank E. Welsh was reelected to 
the presidency and F. E. Black was 
named secretary-treasurer. L. F. 
Crump, a former vice-president who 
resigned to enter the service during the 
war, was elected to his old post. 


MARYLAND-D. C. 

The Maryland-District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor staged its fortieth 
annual convention at Cumberland last 
month. The 250 delegates adopted a 
number of noteworthy resolutions and 
heard addresses by several well-known 
figures in labor and government. 

The convention urged each affiliated 
ocal to set up a social security commit- 
tee, to deny union news to publications 
that describe themselves as labor pa- 
vers but are not officially recognized 
is such by the labor movement, and to 
get actively behind the drive to secure 
retention of OPA. Approval was also 
given to a resolution calling for the 
raising of the minimum wage floor and 
to a proposal to boost the income tax 
exemption figure. 

The convention elected Robert J. 
Buxbaum as president, Frank J. Cole- 
man as secretary and Robert Lester 


treasurer. 
TENNESSEE STATE 


Legislation to ensure the payment 
of prevailing wage rates on all state 
projects was demanded by the Tennes- 
see State Federation of Labor, meeting 
in convention at Nashville. 

Other resolutions called for the con- 
tinuance of price control, the reduction 
of the retirement age under social se- 
curity from 65 to 60 years, pensions 
and other social security benefits for 
state employes and support of the ef- 
forts of the National Farmers Union 
to organize Tennessee farmers. 

The convention elected John L. 
Hand of Chattanooga, a member of the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, as president and John H. Con- 
roy of Nashville as secretary-treasurer. 
Ray F. Brown of Memphis was re- 
elected vice-president. 
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JUNIOR UNION 


PACE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


1, Camp Union! 


pres BOYS got off the train 
eagerly. Grabbing their 
baggage, they made a dash for 
the bus which was to take them 
to Camp Union. 

“Here's a 
yelled. 

“Thanks,” said Miles, fling- 
ing himself into the place be- 
side his friend. “Wonder if 
Millicent and the rest of the 
girls made their connections 
all right,” he added, referring 
to his sister and the other girls 
who were also attending Camp 
Union. 

“Sure,” Russ Jacobs an- 
swered. “Their bus is loaded already. 
Look, there they go.” 

“Don’t need to look,” drawled Pat 
Dalev. “ ‘Listen’ is the word.” 

A shout and a burst of song filled 
the air in the wake of the- busload of 
young girls, 

Camp Union was operated for a 
month during the summer by the Junior 
Union and the Central Labor Council 
of Fairview. The boys and girls who 
enrolled were fortunate to have such a 
wonderful camp site. It was on the 
edge of a beautiful lake and sheltered 
by a ring of hills which afforded many 
happy hours of hiking and trail-blaz- 
ing. The program was well planned 
and the schedule carefully supervised. 

Millicent summed it up very nicely 
when she remarked, the night before 
she left home: 

“Oh, the luckiest people in the world 
are the ones who get to go to Camp 
Union.” 

The boys’ section was _ separated 
from the girls’ section by Palaver 
House, a long, low building used as a 
recreation center in bad weather. It 
contained a piano, a radio, a fairly good 
library, a game room and a small audi- 
torium with a stage. It was a general 
meeting house. Many gay parties 
were held there. 

Here the debating team met and each 
week a playlet or pageant was pre- 
sented. In fact, Palaver House, though 
it separated the two groups as to loca- 
tion, was the meeting place and served 


to hind together both divisions of the 
canip, 


seat,” Avery 


“Gosh, I was made chairman 











The leaflet which was distributed 
each week as the community newspaper 


was called the Palaver Patter. It was 
made up by the boys and girls and was 
in great demand. 

The camp term was divided into two 
two-week periods. Many did arrange 
to stay the month, but at the end of the 
two weeks there usually was quite a 
change in the crowd. 

Miles and Millicent were among 
those who were planning to stay a full 
month. Avery, Russ and quite a few 
more had to leave at the end of the 
first period of two weeks. 

Laurie Daley, who was Milly’s best 
friend, Gretchen Glauser, Mary White, 
Janet Collins and Milly shared a tent 
with Mrs. Peterson, the tent leader. 
Laurie was hoping to get to stay for 
the full season, but did not have per- 
mission to do so yet. 

At Palaver House the first evening 
after supper Millicent hunted up her 
brother Miles. 

“Who all is in your tent ?” she wanted 
to know. 

“Avery, Tom Henderson, Russ, 
Welles Carpenter, myself and our coun- 
selor,” he said. 

“Who is he?” asked Laurie. 

“Inquisitive,” teased Miles with a 
grin. He paused, then gave her the 
answer: “Mr. Peterson.” 

“Isn't that funny?’ squealed Milly. 
“Mrs. Peterson is our leader. We're 
crazy about her.” 

They were interrupted by Russ, who 
wanted to make some plans for the 
Friday Frolic. 


right away,” he said. “Come 
on, gang, give! I want all of 
you on my committee.” 

“What's on your mind?” 
asked Avery. “Have we any- 
thing special to work up?” 

“Yeah, we’ve got the play- 
let for the week,” said Russ. 
“There are four girls’ parts 
and six boys’ parts. We'll 
need a prop man and a few 
others to help us out. Are you 
with me?” 

He looked around the circle. 

“Sure,” Miles replied. “The 
sooner we get our show on, 
the sooner it’s done. When do we go 
into a huddle on it?” 

“T want to round up a few more 
kids,” Russ said. “I'll be back to see 
you in a few minutes.” 

“First thing!’ came from Janet. “I 
knew I was in a swell tent, but I hon- 
estly didn’t expect to get on the stage 
in one week.” 

“From footpaths to footlights,” 
sighed Laurie. “I wonder what the 
play’s all about.” 

“Oh, so do I,” said Milly. 

“Any costumes, I wonder?” said 
Gretchen. “If so, where do we get 
them?” 

“Last year we hunted around till 
we found stuff to fix up what we 
needed,” Milly told her. “That’s half 
the fun.” 


“Here comes Russ now,” Avery in- 
formed them. ‘“He’s swaggering like 
he had won the Academy Award al- 
ready.” 

“Well, guys and gals, I think we’re 
all set,” he said, smiling good- 
naturedly. “Let’s go into executive ses- 
sion right now. If we get our act out- 
lined we can get started in the morn- 
ing.” 

They were still talking and making 
plans when the “lights out” bell rang. 
The girls left Palaver House first 
and the boys returned to their tents a 
few minutes later. In half an hour 
the camp was still. The night noises 
lulled the campers to deep and whole- 
some sleep. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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